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In the National Institute of Education's Besearch and 
Development Otilization (RD0) program, individual linking agents 
assisted the sch69ls participating in EDO projects to locate or 
generate information th*t would help improve thfeir educational 
practice?. To' assess the training and support provided thpse field 
agents by the seven ,RD0 projects, researchers surveyed 49 linking 
agents/ examined each project's training methods, content* and 
timing, and interviewed the 49 agents' direct supervisors. Linking 
agent trailing covered problem-solving, interpersonal and group 
dynamics/ knowledge availability and use, and project administration. 
Training methods intruded group*discussfon, role-playxng, o^e-on-ope 
teaching, and lectures. The research data showed that (1) only 
differences existed among the projeqts in the training provided ; # (2) 
linking agehis would have preferred-greater variety in, training " , 
methods and content and. greater emphasis on skill development father 
tban on information acquisition; (p) EDO projects and the agents 1 
host agencies were both important sources of support; and (4) support 
activities had more "impact, on agents than training did. The authors 
recommend that the RDd Program enhanbe its support for linking agents 
by helping them int^act mor^jrith each other and with «ore resource 
agencies. (Author/BH) n 
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PREFACE 

This report on the Training and Support of Educational Linking Agehts 
is part of the Abt Associates Inc. study o£ the Research and Development 
Utilization (ROU) Program. An "action research? effort sponsored by the 
national Institute of Education (HIE), the RDU. Program was initiated as 
an effort to close the gap between the producers and consumers of know- 
ledge. This goal was to be met by helping schools to clarify and solve 
local problems in the areas of basic skills and career education through 
the use of innovative R&D products. A major HIE purpose in conducting 
the program was to learn more about the local school improvement process 
and to add to existing knowledge 'about, the design, operation, and results 
of dissemination programs in education. 

Beginning in June, 1976, the RDU Program operated through seven geo- 
graphically dispersed organizations or projects which responded to a re- 
quest for proposals from HIE and were awarded contracts. Four projects 
were .under the direction of state education agencies (in Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, Florida, an<^ Michigan)* and three were managed by multi-state 
.consortia (the National Education Association, bas'ed in Washington,* D.C. ; 
the Network Consortium, based in Andover, Mass., and the Northwest Reading 
Consortium, based in the State Education Agency in Olympia, Washington). 
Some of the project strictures were specifically established £br the pur- 
poses of participation in the program, while others incorporated RDU ac- 
tivities within an already existing structure or network. 

All of the projects provided technical assistance to schools or 
school districts during several phases of a problem solving ptocess. Such 
support was provided over a substantial period of tlmd Ur?e«, two years or 

more) through two or more linking agents "individuals who coordinated the 

\ 

services provided v to Ideal schools and districts. Most linking agents oper> 
H < 

ated out of an intermediate service agency (i.e., a multi-district resource 
agency) or a state -education agency, andL each served a specific, limited set 
of local £phools and districts. 

The extent of services provided to local sites by a ^jiven project 
varied, however*, some cases, the technical assistance and information 
service .delivered to clients was coordinated by a full-time linking agent 



8 



V 

with a small number of client schools- In other cases # linking agents 
had a more limited relationship with schools in the RDU program, spend- 
ing major portions of their time on activities not associated witfl*RDU. 
And some linking agents were assisted in the provision of services by a 
variety of other agencies . 

A major objective of the Abt Associates Inc. study of the RDU Pro-* 
gram is to stiidy the roles and behavior s of external linking agents as 
facilitators of .improved problem-solving and utilization of infcfrmation 
at local sites. One aspect of this investigation has been to describe 
and assess the types of training and support that have been provided to 
'linking agents as part of' the RDU Program. The results og^this investi- 
gation are presented in this -report. , 
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CHAPTER I 

* 

INTRODUCTION 



"Working intensively with this school has increased the rivalry 
*(ith a, neighboring school* , How do I increase^ the likelihood of 
later district dissemination and adoption? w * ■ v 

"There is no R&D solution to the identified problem. I Now vhat 
do I do?" ' 

"The principal was appointed chaircwtn of the district task force* 
against his wishes. Consequently iiis attitude was poor and* he 
made efforts to subvert the project* How do I win him over?" 

"The intermediate service agency took me in as a member of the 
. i family* They signed me up to work on all sorts -of committees 

and assumed I woytld be the agency reading specialist for all > 
* schools in the area* However < . ttie project direct&r told me to 
work 4 just with project schools."* 

have to 'continually remind the schools that I am there to 
help, and not to be a policeman* The schoolsAeep looking for 
restrictions and pehalties— wondering whose side I am on." 

"I felt g6od about my job. -I was comfortable with the ambigui- 
ity. And* N to se^schools change and improve was very satisfying." 

* ** 
The above quotations come from educational linking agents (resource 

persons e^tetnal to the "school or school system) in the NIE-sponsored R&D 

Utilization (RDU) Program. They illustrate some of the problems linking 



agents face with their boundary spanning role (role conflict), some of the 
^rewards of, such a role (job satisfaction, challenge and individual growth), 
and some other issues such as the importance of both substantive and inter- 
persqnal skills. Many educational dissemination and school improvement 
programs currently involve services provided by individuals performing link- 
ing agent roles. As a response to issues related to such roles, the iiftpor- 
tance of training and support has been emphasized in the recent literature 
concerning these resource people (Butler and Paisley, 1978; Crandall, 1977; 
Hood and Gates, 1978). This report will describe and assess the types of 
training and support that have been provided to the RDU lihking agents and 
will then discuss the implications for, the training and support of educa- 
tional lihking agents in general* Finally, this report will make some 
recommendations about practices 4 that may infcrove linker training x and sup-* 
porjt £n the future. , 

This report is aimed at a relatively narrow audience, including: 

* * v • 
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• federal decision makers who encourage dissemination » 
and utilization and who make resource* allocations 
concerning tfce training and support of educational 

** linking agents; 

• state and local educational administrators who are 
concerned with the training and support* of existing 
roles that are very similar to the.ROU linking>agent?,, 

• researchers and academics interested in learning more 
about the training and support of external resource v 
people. v € 

* ■» " * 

Definitions of Key Concepts * • 

„ Before proceeding to addres*.,the main agreas of interest in this report, 
three key -concepts need to be defined ,and briefly discussed. These concepts 
include training , support and educational linking agent . 
Training 

For the purposes of this report, training is defined as an organized' 
set of materials and experiences used for; orienting and indoctrinating 
the new linker; teaching (developing or modifying) the specific knowledge, ' 
skills or attitudes that the linker needs to perform the job; and provid- 
ing opportunities for general education and self-development (Schein, 1^5). 
For the most part, training usually emphasizes the acquisition of knowledge. 
Hood and Cates (1978) states "Review or evaluation of actual programs of 
instruction for linking agent? suggests that many programs probably succeed 
in impacting only orientation levels of competence; that is, they impact 
(sometimes very effectively) general awareness and understanding..." (p. 
30). v 

However, the acquisition .of skills—especially interpersonal skills — 
is equally important, is much more difficult and occurs much less frequently 
than "knowledge acquisition* Hednick (1964) provides a traditional defini- 
tion of skill: "precision and timing of movements that are oriented around 
a task or goal. 1 ' Par example, in learning to swim, the required leg and arm 
movements are within most individuals' behavioral repertoire ^ Learning 
% becomes the process of integration and proper sequencing of these behavioral 
units 'So that the total skill can be performed as an* integral whole without 
faltering and without forced conscious awareness of individual pafrts. In 
following the aijalogy, many methods are tised to acquire the process helper f 
resource finder and sdlution giver skills (Havelock, 1973; Piele, 1975; 
Butler and Paisley, 1978) of linking agents.* Some learn by being dumped 
into the pond and some learn by sequential trail-and-error practice. , Others 
^re fortunate enough to receive guided instritation. 



• ™ ► \ • * i* * 

Attitudes* also play in important part, along with knowledge and skill,, 

ijn influencing Mha^yior* ^owever, fetf training efforts have attitude change 

as a direct target (Friefclander and Brown, 1974) . Usually it is hliped 

* ' ' ^.„_ v v - h * * 

that* attitudes will change , indirectly ks a result of* oranges in either ^ 

knowledge or skill or botjh« , ;> ^ 

* " * c * 

Assuming that there are various ways to ^gres^nt an organized set of 
' - » * 

materials and expediences, an assessment -pf. these different ways would ^ 
concern trie extent tj; wh£ch learning occurs, an<l the extent to which that 
learning facilitates the accomplishment of desired outcomes* The little 
empirical evidence that does exist a concerning linking agent training tends 
to demonstrate that what is taught (rathei* than what is learned) d9es^seem 
to be appropriate (in other words, it has high face validity. Unfortu- 
nately, this allows few assumptions about training effectiveness* Even x 
when Reaming is measured, learning does not necessarily equal performance* 
Fleishman (195.3) long ago recognized that performance -depends not only upon 
training but aiS.o upon the social environment in which the trainee actual]^ . 
must function* More recently, Argyris (1968) ^alks about the J^mpoptance 
of being able to diagnose situations and develop the required cooperation 
in others so -that acquired interpersonal competence can be performed. 
f Thus, a description of "the types of training *app roaches conducted by 
the seven RDU projects is relatively straightf orward v providing i^ood 
indicator of current, linker training practices. However, an assessment of 
linker training is more difficult* This report will emphasize the perception 
of linkers concerning their training, but will not be able to examine external 
assessments of training impacts upon outcomes such as improved linker 
behavior* Linker assessments will be supplemented by an evaluation of the 
match between training methods and expert opionions about effective training 
practices* • , ? 

Support * * % * 

For this report, support is defined as the set of organizational* rela- 
tionships and processes that facilitates linker performance and leads to a 
favorable situation or climate. for job accomplishment* One of the difficult 
aspects of the linking agent role is that, due to its dispersed character, it 
is socially isolating (Louis and.Sieber, 1979, Havelock, 1969). The linking 
agen^ is employed by a centrally located, organization, but is frequently 

located in another "host" agency that is in closer proximity t& thd* sites 

■ * > ■ 
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- .- to be served.. Since nuch' of the 'linker's role involves field service*, 
!.* 4 often tb sites tiiat..are at eotbe distance from the. office, linkers may find it. 

mor$ difficult than their office-based peers to develop a supportive group 

• ■ /• ; - 

1 * among .these potential colleagues {MilavsKy, * 

* • ' Again, as with tra'ining^there is, t paucfty of empirical data* about 

• support systems. jThe newness of the linker role y in any kind of an organ- 

# ized or systematic . program precludes,. "hard and fast" conclusions. However,* 
. y givea. the^cppojptunity to observe and c6nqeptAlize linker, support systems 

ifi V f«v. in^tar>c^s>(fe^.f the National Oiffus^jn Network [see Emrtck* 1977J t 
and the Pilot State Dissemination Program [see' Louis and Sieber 'l979] ) % ? 
v there are- some emerging Consistencies— especially concerning the importance 

• • of support. Two participants in the Belmorft Conference on Lijjcer Functions 

and Support Need? (cosponsored by USOE and NIE on Now 1-4, 1977> summar- 
• • ized-'the current assumptions by stating: • < ■ i ^ * 

* * *- « * 

"Conservation, of the humtn resources that link ep r epresent 

/ is critilca3S Linkers are too often second c^tss citizens ft 

in thdir own ageocies, Vithout friendly support, feedback, 
autonomy, and^resources .", ' * . . t 

"Maintaining art organizational support base is essential foe 
the/survival of the lialtet." t , - 

? • . /' ' " * * , s - 

• * * * ^ 

The seven RDU projects all made sane attempts to address the need for 

1 * , Jfc * * *" 

social support aitong linking agents. In some cases , attempts to provide 

# 'support were made through "circuit riding" of central project staff^-i.e^ 

in the Network Project. Irrother cases linkers were brought 1%ito the cen- * 

f 

tral office for staff meetings oh regular occasions. As was shown in^Siebecl 
Louis and' Mdtzger (1972) this was a generally effective mechanism for pro- 
viding supported influence to Unking agents it "meetings Were structured 
far sttaring, empVif linking agents felt that central office staff members 
have a clear sense of what }ife*on the*firing line is like, ^n other RDU O m 



projects, different mechanisms for Reducing linker isolation were ufed, 
these included hiring linkess whp were already members of thelr^ ".host" or- 
^anization, (thus presumably increasing the probability £hat they already 
had * local supp9rt system) .or ofbt^iJdingHn some insti tijticnal responsi- 



bility for .supervising th^ work of the^ linker ^within the intermediate agency 

Butman end Lehman (19781,* in an examination of th^ Northwest 'pekding 
Consartiun* (NftC) Prpject, qjklined iive significant support functions that t 

/ # - ^ . n \ ) ' '* m \ \ ^ €i 

^ ; " ^ - s— * ' # - . — 



* • - 
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jifaxe ^Indicative of the sources of support in B^my of thu other projects 

" % -"welX» These include: • , • - * 

* • 

• "management ^suppact: (budgeting, coordination); \ 

•4 knowledge base support (identification and access to 

validated products); * ■ , ^ / 1 - 

training support; ^ \ - >— 

* • peer support; and 

,• evaluation support (including assistance with*documen- 
/ ' tation an£ formative feedback)* > * 

'Sducat idnal Linking' Agent * * * . 
* — * ■ * JT ' " 

Louis (1979) defines an educational cfcangS agent as: * "an individ- 
ual, group Or or'ganizatipn whose objective i^ to assist ^client s-^ir#4vid- 
ual$, groups op systems—in- either locating or generating information 
{and skills and attitudes) that will enhance £he_ a client^ functioning ad 
.an educator or educational* systep-VThis definition was the result 'of her 
review of numerous previous definitions, and represents an inclusive but 
meaningful delineation of the Important dimtfns'ions of the rolei RDU link** 
ing agents clearly fall within thfiT definition, yet the^ are different 
from many others in this role in at leist* three significant ways- First, 
the RDU linkers were required to use the "rational problem solving model" ' , x 
Cdefined in different ways, depepdirig upon the project) to % assist clients- 



Sepondi, when locating or gemyttifigv information, the RDU linkers , were re- 
strfc^ed to a defined knovjjflK«fflpse of R&D products — usually in a Speci- 
fic problem area such a$ reidin$,, career education or inservice (again, . 
this differed by project) . • 

* Finally, the RDU linkers were part pf 'a 'major documentation effort, 
one which encouraged participants to ,increase their awareness of the know- 
ledge utilization process ♦ While these differences make the RDU linker a 
special brand of. linking agent, th4 training and support Issues. remain the 
same. Indeed*, their nee<ji for training and support is probably greater 
given the additional complexities of their „role# > » . 

Focus of thi s Report * _ * 

— 1 • - * «► 

* * 
Hood and Gate; (1978) summarize past thinking^ about linker training , 

and support in their review of the, literature as follows; "Up to now*, 

most conceptions about linking agent roles, functions and training and 
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sfopport needs have been based on a priori assumptions" (p*^30). In contrast, 

this report will begin with and emphasize actual experience as reported by $0 

linking agents in the RDO program, and will minimize the use of previous 

conceptualizations except as they are useful In understanding what happened, 

- From September, 1976 through June, 1979, the RDU program operated 

through seven projects or organizations around the country. It beqan with 

95 linking agents, ranging from two full-time linkers In the Pennsylvania * 

School Improvement program (PSIP) to 46 part-time linkers In the Michigan 

Project t&ee Louis et al., 1979 for a description of this program and 

related studies) ; + This report is bas^d upon both qualitative and guanti- 

tatlVe data obtained from project staff. "Qualitative data come'from ln- 

tervlews and a conference ! with^!4 linkers, (2 frora^*ach ^afojectj r , and from 
, f * 

interviews with the Steven project d lr actors* an3 number of linker super - 
visors, (29) in the Jiost agencies which were the linkers* "home base*" 
Host agencies were usually -intermediate sejcvice units wbigj^ while ^not an 
official part of the project ^fcaf £ , housed the linking agents. Quantlta- 
tive data come from three surveys of SG linking agents. These respondents^ 
Represent most of the linkers from five projects {the Northwest Reading 
Connor t^ura—NKC, the Network Cons,ort4um, Pennsylvania, Florida and Georgia) 
and a saiapXe^t linkers from two other projects (NgA and Michigan?* 7"* 

Although^i<;h, of; the data^ collection effort emphasized other issues, 
t therHs* were £ues ^IS^s^^^f .ttoth the*qualitaTive and <ruantit*tive approaches . 
that addressed linker draining and supp$c£* TO?se .questions {and Jtheir 
subsequent analysis,) were gtjiddd by a numbeft^o^ issue* of importance In 
th# trapsing $nd support of linking ag£m&* Each of the remaining chapters, . 
along with the issues on which £hat chap^r^jfej!^*^ Is Kflpfly described , 

Chapter II describes the training and support activft$35 ^&&#ccyrred 
in the seven projects. There are a number of important decisions ti 
be made ill the design and conduct of linking agent training and support, 
for example, what amount of traifrfng and support Is appropriate and what , is 
a timely manner Of providing such efforts? What sl^ild be the focus or 

^ \ - v T~ 

content of training and suppo^-t acitfivltles? , Vhat, skills and knowledge « 

f ,4 X 
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should be provided by linker training? And in whicrf iypes <of roles will 

linkers require support and assistance? Finally, who should be the providers 

* of linker support and training? (Hyen the strong need for local acceptance 

of linkers, yet the st^ng progr-ammrftic emphasis provided by federal funding, 

where should the locus of control be for various training ^-and support 

activities — at the .national, regional, project or local level? 
•* ' *> * * 

* With these important design decisions in zsindj Chapter II provides 

» m * 

seven "mini* case studies bf^ the training and support systems that tfid 
occur in the RDU program, and presents some cross-project comparisons along 
the decision ^poyits, listed a&ve* Thes6^»iTrt " case studies reveal a 

surprising l&ck of variaticp iiutraining and support efforts across the 

* J s * • 

seven projects, despite the lagk of guidelines from federal program sponsors* 
* . t ■ ^ >; ' * 

Shapte* III provides an assessment^ primarily by linkers themselves, 
* • *- * 

of the training and support activities that they received* In order for 

improvements to be made in ihese activities in the future," it is Jpportant 

• V 
to learn, from what has gone qft before, Row useful were the trailing and 

support activities that wetfe* provided?- Haw timely , were the activities 

provided?, And how appropriate was the amount that tfas provided? This * 

chapter finds that there is, rtote variation in the perceived usefulness of 

support) structures across p£0ects thali an the perceived usefulness of 

training activities* This variation occur sjfargely in perceptions of the 

usefulness of those sources of support provided by sources outside of the 

project director's office, sucfr as consultants, other linkers and the 'host 

ojt^ani2atioo^staff ♦ \ k * 

- , Chapter IV discusses the "relationship among training and support vqri- 

ables and other vatiable? such as role conflict, linker satisfaction, linker 

i 

behavior and perceived impact of linker behavior on local school outcomes* 
Do training and support. relate differentiate these important variables? 

these relationships modified by individual or , job "char acteristics? Given 
a' limited, amount of resources, how should they be spent .(emphasizing training 
or ^support) to obtain ^he most isrp'act?" And in what area& of individual and 
Organizational outcomes can impact be expected? The analysis reveals that 
the Relationships between support and ^training variables and linker attitudes 
*and behaviors are quite weak, except for certain subgroups of linkers — those 

who are younger and less experienced. ' * 

* i m V 

Chapter V provides suggestions for improving training and support <for 
linking agents in the futtire, through a discussion of the implications of, 
"the* results from the "RDU program 1 ? experiences* 




— * * CHAPTER IX 

DESCRIPTION 'OF- RDU TRAINING AND 

Each of the seven RDU projects relied in varying degrees upon externally 
based linking agents to facilitate improved problem solving and use of infor- 
mation at lobal sites* Typically the linking agents performed a variety of 
roles and activities, including facilitating the decision making process. by 
clarifying goa^s and providing leade£4hip, facilitating the transfer of in* 
formatiqp, mediating among autonomous and sometimes competing organizations 
and individuals whose resources and services required coordination, and gen- 
erally supporting the operations of the project at the loc/S- level* 

* Generally^ the linking agents 1 activities were expected to^draw upon 
three kinds of skills: 

• process skills , designed to help local school staff t6 y m < 
s better engage in the problem solving 1 process , including 

assessing needs f assessing the match between innovations 
and problems, organizing clients into work groups, re-* 
- solving conflict, and assisting implementation and eval- 
_ uation; ■>•*•* 

* • content skills , including' advice about the particular 1 • 
innovation or problem area in question; and 

general support -skill^ , iwfrolving general human rela- 
tions sensitivity, the ability tp provide extra time, 
energy and managerial support to a local school's 
change activity and the engagement of such roles as 
observer, tocum£rifcer, resource person, counselor and 
4 coordinator. m ? ' 

*i * t 

Each project included training and support mechanisms for the linking 
agents as part of its overall design and operation* Before describing and 
assessing the training And support that was delivered, it is important to 

note that, t^ere was a fain anpunt of variability both between and withfh 

✓ * * f 

the seven projects. on , several factors affecting the linking agent rojLe.Csee 

Louis et al* , 197$)* Among these factory are: - 

' . • *• {■ • *v • 

• the scope of linker involvement in the RDU project; 

• the number 'of sites served by each linker; 

• the degree to which other individuals or organiza- 
tions were involved in' providing assistance to the 
local 'school sites as part of the RDU project; 

' • the degree to which the linker was a' member of the 
host organization prior to the RDU program; 
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• the type of host organisation in which the' linker was ( '» 
located (school district, intermediate service agency, - % 
state agency) ; m • t 

e the degree to which the linking agent functioned in a 

similar' role prior to the RDU project; ■ fc % " 

the degree to which the .linker 'previously, interacted 
* with the loqal RDU sites as part of his/her other - 1 

role(s)iV and ' k .* ^ 

* the degree to which the linker's host organization *had 
a previous association -with the project organization 
headquarters* 

Despite* these differences pmong the projects i each project provided 
training and support to linking agents at least to some extent. Training? 
emphasized /our consent areas, including information dr skill related to. 
the problem solving process., interpersonal or group dynamics; the use and 
t availability of the knowledge base (the pool of innovative programs) * and 
the administration of the RDU project* Rapport emphasized Assistance in 
two main areas of linker responsibility; as a process helper (assessing 
»Qeeds, organizing local Action teaste/ resolving cbnflict, and training 
* in group functioning and the problem solving process); and as a # resource 
finder and solution giver (conducting information searches # identifying 
and obtaining appropriate R&D products and arranging foj consultants and 
technical assistance)* -* 

Although it is difficult to distinguish among different types of 
occasions wl^ich included opportunities for training, (project meetings 
** of an administrative, nature, consultations betye.en tke^inkeijs^and var-* ; ^ T 
ious technical assistance agencies or consultants^ ^nd formal training ^ „ 1 
sessions organized by the project staff), spme cpexaon indipatfcrs do qx- 
ist for discussing the training received b*f RDU linking agents* A sux- 



x 



vjty question asked linkers to rate /the extent to, which training was 
received in the four different content areas noted, above* The average 
for each content area ranged from 3*0 to 3.6 x>n K a five point scale and 
-did not differ significantly among projects (see Table ZI-D* Howeverr 
it is interesting to note that information about project administration 
was received the ctost# and information about the knowledge base was re- . 
ceived the least £n most of the seven projects^ " * * 

Die number of actual training days received, howevejr, varied* more 
widely acrpss the seven projects and can be divided into three categories. 
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Table II-l 

DegrtfSP to Which Training was Received in Four Content Areas 
as Perceived by Linking Agents in Each Project 



* * 

Same of' 
* % Propect * 


Content Area of Trainings 
Information or Skills Re fated to,: 


TOTAL 
AVERAGE 


Qroblea 
Solving 
Process 


Interpersonal 
ot Group 
Dynamics 


Use and 
Availability 
of Knowledge 


Project 
Admlgis- * 
tration 


Pennsylvania 
• 


4.0* 


3*.0 


• 

3.0 


4.5 


3.6 


Michigan 


• 3.7 


3.2 


3.0 


> 4*1 


• 

3.5 


NBA 


3.6 


3.1 


2.9 


3.8 


3.4# 


Georgia 


' 3.8 


4.4 


2.4 


2.7 


3 / 3 


Florida # 


3.3 


3.0 > 


3.3 


3.1 


3.2 


NRC * 


< 

2.8 v 


3.2 


3.0 


3.8 


3.2 


network*— 


3.0 


2.5' 


3.2 


3.2 * 


3.0 % 


- * 

TOTAL AVERAGE 


3*5 


3.2 


3.0 


3.6 


. 

3.3 



* 

♦ scale : 5 * to a vary great extent 
*4 ■ to* a great extent 
3 ■ <o some extent 
2 « to a little extent 
1 ■ not at all 
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high (tforthVest Heading Consortium, Network/Consort ium and Pennsylvania), 
tedium (Georgia and .Florida) and low {NEA and Michigan). These categories 
correlate directly with the percentage of time linkers spent on/the RDU 
project. As might be expected, the greater the level of involvement of 
linkers in this project, the greater the number of £ays of training re- • 

ceived. "* * 

<* ■ 

Althopgh .formal training was generally organized or provided by the 
central project staff in each of the seven ED LL projects, support mechanisms 
for Unking a££p*fcs, both 'formal and informal, tended to emanate from either 
the central project 0£ the Hiker's host organization. ' Linkers particularly 
sought support and assistance within their host organization for their role 
as process helpers. In general, when ljjnkers were already actively Employed 
members of their host organizations prior to their involvement in the RDU 
project, their host organization continued t6 be their primary source, of 
Inforifial support ,(see Table II-2) ) 3 • 

The remainder of this chapter describes '^e training and support pro- 
vided by each of the seyen RDU projects. ^or each project, this description 
is 'divided v into three parts, and included 

. * ■ 

1. Overview * * 

• the guiding assumption^ of the project regarding linking 
agents; 

« unique aspects of .the project which might influence the 
resultant training and support 4 activities; and 

i * 

. • the approach of the project staff^ towards linker turn- 
• over. . \ ^ 

% 2. / Training 

•* the frequency and amount of training; 

• the pontent area (information an£ skill targets), such 

v a'a information 'about 1) the problem solving process, 2) \ 

interpersonal or group dyjianrica, 3) use and availabil- v 
ity of the knowledge base, and 4) project administra- 
tion? * • ^ , 

• the setting, including conference, small group, one-on- 
one , or informal N a get together 11 ; ' * 

• the techniques, including lectures, group discussions, 
role playing oV written materials; and 

• the provider of. the training, including the extent to . 
which outside consultants were used. 

• V 

13 ~w * 
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Table J-I-2 

Frequency Score of Support Soyght by Linkers in the 
Seven Projects from Various Role Partners 



Project 


Area of Assistance* 

V _ 


" * Central 
"* Project 
Staff 


Host. 
Agency 


Other 
Linkers 


Outside 
Consultants 


Avg.^ 




k Avg. S.D. 


Avg. 


S.D. 


Avg* s.d. * 

* ** 


Northwest Reading 
Consor t iux 


Process Helper 
Resource Finder 


• 9.2* 
4.8* 


2.9 
3.3 


5.0 
.2.8 


A .,2 
1.7 


13.0 
6.5 


5.7 
3.7 


, 10.0 5.0 

10.2 3T.3 


Georgia 


Proc&s^Helper 
ResoufVR'inder 

, \> 


7.0 
~5.4 


3.1 
6.2 


14 .0 . 

* * 

6.5 


3.5 

V- 


9.5 
5.2 


4.2 

1.7 


7.7 7.2 
5.6 4.6 

* 


Pennsylvania 
• 


Process Helper 
Resourc^ Finder * 


9.0 
4.0 


2.6 
5.7 


/ . j 

6.4 


1 ft 

3.7 


0.5 
0.0 


0.7 
0.0 


3.5 0.7 
0.0* 0.0 


Network Consort iua 
• 


Process Helper 
Resource Finder 


11.7 
11.5 

v. 


2.1 
4.4 


12.6 
7.6 

i 


2.7 
7.2 


-12.0 
6.0 


3.5 
7.9 


6.0 7.2 
B.7 5.5 


NBA 


Process Helper 
Resource Finder 


1L.0 
7.9 


4.7 
4.0 


10.6 
6.4 . 


4.3 
4.5 


5.1 

• - 3.0 


5.2 
.4.6 


5.7 5.1 
2.6 2;7 


Florida 


Process Helper 
.Resource Finder 


12.0 
10.5 


4.9 

3.5 


11.6 
. 9.7 


5.2 
3.3 


6.9 
6.2 


,6.6 
*4.2 


9.5 5.3 
7.8 3.7 


Micttiga/' 


Process Helper i 
Resource Tlrktex 


a.o 

6.6 

» 


5.4 
5.3 


1(?.7 
7.6 


6.2 
3.6 


. 6.1 
' 3.2 


6.2 
5.9 


4.0 4.5 

2.7,. 3.3 


Tot>r 


Process Helper 
Resource Finder 

r 

« 


•10.0 ■ 
6.0 

f 


4. -4 
4.6 


10.7 
7.2 


5:1 
4.3 


- 7.7 
, 4.4 


6.4 ' 
4.6 


6.9 5.4 
5.3 4.5 



* These entries represent the suii.of the scores on the facets of the process helper + and resource finder roles 
and Indicate how frequently the linkers sought advice from each source. >-Range of possible scores ■ 0-21 
(the higher the score, the rogre frequent advice was sought)*.* j 

• \ „ < N 
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,3. Support 

• the assistance or advice linkers received in their 
roles as "process helpers" and "resource v finders"; 

• t£e extent of rolte formalization; 

• the level of interaction with various others; and 

, • the level of feedback and influence of others, on 
• % the linker* 
-si 

these individual project descriptions capture the flavor of setfen 

jL^ different approaches training and supporting educational linking, agents . 

Oftentimes, the potential for understanding what actual 11-y occurred is lost 

/ 

if Just the numbers in tables and figures are presented. However, some sum- 
mary* integrative discussion is important, and this follows the project 

* 

descriptions. 

t > 
Description of RDU Traini ng and Support 

■ * 
Northwest Reading Consortium Project * 

* Overview , the Northwest Reading Consortium (NRC) grew out of the Right^ 

to Read Program }n the states of Washington j Oregon, Idaho and Alaska. Thy 

project office was located In the Washington State, Department of Education 

i 

and each of th6 four linking agents were located in an, intermediate service 

c 

agency .in their respective states. The four linking agents were newly hired 
by tltelr host .agencies to work 100% of their time specifically on the RDU 
program. .Thus, .there were many ingredients in the situational arrangements 
surrounding these blinkers that had the potential for ambiguity and conflict 
concerning such issues as training and support. # / 

^ « One % of the unique aspects about this project was its special relation- 
ship with the Northwest Regional Education Labs < NWREL) . Ju\e NWREL helped 
to write the project proposal and initially had a subcontracting role for 
the identification and dissemination of the knowledge bis*. Concurrently 
with this subcontracting role to NRC, NWREL. also had funding directly from 
NIE to be a national resource to RDU and RDX clients in the area of linking 
agent training. While NWREL did play a minor role in the training of link 
ing agents in many. of the other RDU projects, their role with respect to 
the NRC evolved into a major effort. It is interesting to note that the 
project director found it uncomfortable working w£th a resource that wa 



not directly accountable to the project, (at first NWREL recall ed fu nding 
from NIE, not NRt), so eventually the subcontract with NWREL was rewritten 
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,to include both a training and support responsibility as^lj. as the orig- 

* & * 

inal knowledge base responsibility. . - k 

* ■ 

The iour linking agents were perceivedras key ingredients to the suc- 

ce^ of the project's activities. However, an awareness of the importance 

of linker training and support, was^ot ,prtesent at the beginning of the 
project." The one '.instance of turnover that exi.sted among the NRC linkers 
occurred ^during the. early part of the project, and there was ^o formal or 
informal training of the new linker when she was hired. However, this over- 
sight probably would not have occurred at a later time in the project's 
history* The perception "of the importance of lihker training had resulted 
in substantial effort by project's end. The perceived importance of sup- 
port was slower in evolving and was just beginning conceptualized 
and acted upon when the project terminated. ^ 

Training . Orientation for th£ linkers' occurred frequently .by phone and 
letter during the first few months of the project. ^The first formal training 
was conducted by NWREL in^cember of - 1376, and the last formal training 
occurred in January of 1978. Ift total, ^he linkers received 17 days of train- 
i ng divide «jy ^^f^rent P assions. F rom Janu ary of 1978 unt il project 

completion, train^pV took the fonq5§£ technical assistance from NWR^L as r,e* 
quested by individual linkers. * — - 

Linkers reported that training was* based on a wide mix of technlgues, 
including lectures, group discussions and role playing. The small conference, 
setting was most ^/equently used. Linkers also reports^ substantial one-on- 
one' interaction.* Of the four content areas of training, information about 
project administration was reported to be received most,«and information 
"about the problem solving process least. 

* The emphasis* of the NWREL was to develop a "tailored training program" 
(see Butman and Lofeaan, 19?8) for the NRC linkers. As with the adoption of 
any innovation, the use of "canned" training programs off the shelf has 
potential problems anc^shortcccningtf Tailoring a training program implies 
identifying*™* adapting existing training ciaterials to appropriately meet 
client needs and training design specifications* Thus, even though the 
resultant training design developed by the NWREL in conjunction with NRC 
project staff specified relatively structured atftd formal events, the 
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actual activities tlhat wer^ conducted during eaph event were the .result of 

some diagnosis and continuing f or&jtive evaluation Jjy NWREL* ^ * 

\ ■ • * >" 

- Support. The linkers working on £his project were mdderately integrated 

\ * 
into their host organizations. The host, supervisors describe the relationship 

between the tinkfer aid the host agency supervisor as informal but still a 

superior-subordinate (relationship with regular meetings for information shar- m 

ing and problem s^&vSn^j^ ^inkers report that project staff influenced them 

more than host agency supervisors, pxfobably because the linkers Vere hired 

solely for th* Adu project* In^ fact, they reborted tjbe leastfvamount of influ- 

ence from host supervisors of all seven projects* " - *C * . , ^ 

Georgia Project ' / ' \ 
/erview. TJie. Georgia Project, located in the State Dejwyftment of kdu- 
catipnw, worked through three Cooperative Education Service Agencies to link 
RSD £rodbcts with s^hopJ^. * These intermediate! agencies designated a"" total. 

$fev^n of tfceir epplbyees to be part-time RDU lining agents. Even though 
these linkers spent an' average of 67% of their time on the Georgia RDU pro- x 
ject (for which their hos\ agencies Wej:e reimftprsedJ , £hey maintaine&ji^strong 

loyalty to their respective^ager^cips* A • * , - 

The one relatively uniqVe aspect £bout th$ Georgia Project was that the 
three host agencies had been doing. work with local schoil, districts that* was^ 
very similar to that which RDU i^onsored. Thus, many of the designated link- 
ing agents were experienced with ^heir role for some period of time prior 
to the Georgia Project,. v There was ^substantial turnover of tl\e individuals 
designated as linker^. This seemed <to be typical for these agejicies and thus 
was- treated as a given by 'the prolectVstaff • • 
, Training . Formal two to three day training sessions were held on four 
occasions to impart Information about needs assessment, planning, interven- 
tion and implementation. These sessions were tf&sed on the materials devel~ 
oped by HWREL* In addition to these ten days of training, some training 
also took place in quarterly meetings between linkers and the project staff, 
lit^training was under the direction of^lfe project staff, but was conducted 
by th£\£WREL under a small subcontract. Also, an individual from the NWREL 
served as a consultant for three days to the project as a follow-up to the 
intensive sessions. 
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Information on interpersonal^jid group dynamics was reported 4 to be the 
moat feophasized in the training that was received* and information about the 
use and availability of the knowledge base was the least emphasized. The 
conference setting was most used, along with some small^jroup and one-on-one 
sessions with the trainer. Wfcitten Materials were also heavily relied. upon, # 
along with some use of role, playing' and group discussions. 

Support * She Georgia linkers were highly integrated^ into 'their host 
organizations, nost having worked there prior to their participation in the ( 
RDtf program. Linkers sought advice and assistance from these* host organiza- 
tions and reported being most influenced by their host organization super- 
visors. The main support from the project s?taff yas provided during 
quarterly, pro ject meetings for information sharing and problem solving^. In 
addition-, information by mall^was very frequently transmitted by the project 
staff* On rare occasions, the project staff would interact with lopal sites 
on behalf of a linker* thereby significantly increasing the, linkers influence 
("clout") with that site. While not as high as the host organization influ- 
ence, the linXerS^-ftOrSo perceived the project staff as influential and a 

-resource^in their process^ helper rale • __ . ^ ^ 

<b The linking agents have written Job-^descriptions, but they*were created 
by the host agency, not the project. This is another example, of the integra- 
tion of linkers with their host ageacies. Very little feedback'was provided 
to linkers by either thp project or the host agency. *K / 

Pennsylvania School Improvement Project ' <rf 

„ Overview . The Pennsylvania School Improvement 4>roject was located in' 
the State Department of Education, the project worked throug h two linking 
agents, each hired and supervised by an intermediate service unit, working 
full-time fo/the project, the project staff emphasized the importance 
of the linking rfclej indeed, the linking Tgent was the focal_point for ill 
resources and interaction between the project and local sites. ^ r v 

There were two relatively unique aspects about th^s project that nave 

Obvious relevant to linker training and support. First* this project had. 

the smallest number of linking agents , greatly simplifying the t^airUng ,and * 

y ' a j 

support tasks. Second, this project had^ strong linkages with thrtfe^ "resource * 

organization? that were directly accessible to the linkers, and through* the 

linkers, to the sitesl The^e organizations included, the "teaming ,Ra search 



and Jtevelopment Center (LRDC) , Kegearoh tor Better Schools (RBS) and. 
Research. and Information Serviced £pr Education (RISE). Jhese three*, 

organizations provided dirept* support to the linkers and, thereby, to 

* , ' v* * / ** / 

tile schools. - * * 



The project staff were very involved in monitoring s the performances 
of eaclj linker.. <n One of the intermediate units, the project staff eug- 

gested tR5 need to replace a poor performer and subsequently helped to select 

* ; * • 

a hew linker for the vacancy. This involvement was in contrast to the 

- • ► 

initial seleation.of the linkers in which'the. project was minimally involved. 

Training . The amount fcf training received by the two linking agents 

was substantial, more than any of the other six projects. Ovtfr the life 

\ * 
of the project, training focusing on the Jihkers v either individually or 

together, occurred on over 60 different occasions. tXu^ng the first year 
of the project, there wast no formal training. Rather, the linkers^worJ^ed 
closely with members of tlm^fichool Assistance Team, .taking an apprentice- 
ship role and learning by doing* Also, the project staff madj^ numerous 
visits to thtf sites to coifl^pt meetings, providing a model to the linkers 
of how various steps in the problem solving process should be accomplished. 

Formal training sessions did oocur daring the second year of the project , 

* f 
for a total, of about ten days,* Cutside resources such as the Network, were 

brought in to hePlp with these sessions. In addition %p titte in-person train^ 

ing, an extensive training notebdok was compiled for linker reference. 

•The content tff the ^training .emphasized information about projept ad- 

ministration and information about the problem ^scfl ring process. Information ; 

^onc%rning group -dynamics and th^toowledge .base was less frequently provided. 

Some conferences werfcf held, but tfhe major setting for training was one-on-one 

»ith a traii^et (or project staff) . * Discussion was ,the approach most relied 



$pon t along with written materials (notebook). Project staff were the usual 

providers of training, along with consultants —especially those connected with 

* ■ 

'* the three resource organizations.* T"T.r^L 
Support . The host supervisors described a moderate amount of integra- 
jtion of the linker^ wl^fch other host organizational members. Supervisors 
described their own relationship with linkers as informal but still super- 
visor yysA/ith regular meetings for information shading. The linkers reported 



^ a high degree of ' influence *i coo the project $taff and ^fc>derate degree 
-of influence from the host aupecyijsor . * x 

Linkers relied most; heavily On the project staff tfor assistance with 

their process helper role, and rtost heavily / on the JRbst agency fpr tissis- . 

tance with th^ir role as a resource finder. There was ver/ little Ihflu- 
/cffice Qf linkersbn each oth$r and very ^Littl^»romunication between theft. 
, Asking for assistance from one linker Ho another *was almost # npn-existent . 

The linkers do report a relatively high amount of communication with 

project staff, host organization staff and outside consultants. Tpe use 

of* thrse external research agencies as support groups* for the linker was 

^ * " - ~ * f " 

unique among the .projects . In fact,, these agencies formed the School 

* , ' " t V 

^Kssijptanca, Jeam and took \ relatively directive rc».e in th^project dur- 
ing t lie first year, sucH "that the linkers and schools missed them when 

% m „ 

they took a lesser role the second yehr.» * 

While no formal* job description existed for linking aqents at the 
beginning of the project, both linkers have written their own job descrip- 
tions since. - . 

Networ,k Project . • * fc 

Overview . The Network Consortium Project Was located at the Network 

in Massachusetts. {The project contained six linking agents, housed in six 

t f 
different states in different types of host agencies ranging fjom a school 

*\ \ 1 ' '* " • - 

district in Washington ta the Network itself. The linkers were hired by 

their respective agencies and devoted between 80% and 100% of their time to 
th^ project. The ^project's strategy relied heavily on the linking agent 
role, minimizing the involvement of any other technical assistance agenciep 
in this problem solving process. ? 
. Two uniqup aspects of this project conc&rnQd a special emphasis, upon 

providing -support to linking agents. First, linkers~were supported for 4 
80% of their time by project jfunds. The other 20% was to go to their 
agency supervisor, jffhis would hopefully encourage the agpncy supervisor 
to support the linker through infraction and accessibility, and encour- 
age the agency to integrate the linker by jjrovidfng the remaining 20% of 
financial support required. This ^supervisor arrangement was ^unique among 
the projects, even though it only worked as planned in two of the six situa 
tions. (tn two cases, the linkers only worked 80% of the time, and irf two 



cases- th? supervisors. didn't accept their 20% In order that the linkers 

could be reimbursed for f00% of their time.) Second, there was a strong 

emphasis on the part of the project staff towards linker support and 

training. For - example, a # special staff position was created whose sole 

responsibility y^is to provide linker support.*- \ • 

Turnover occurred In two*of the six linker positions. This was 

especially frustrating to the project staff because of their lack of 

involvement In the replacement of these two linkers. The project would 

have preferred a heavy emphasis on the selection of linkers (thus reduc- 

ing the emphasis on training). Since the project was not able to influ- - 

ence the inlti^ jselectioi^o^ the^ replacement of those linkers which left, 

this Increased the importance of training and support 1 In the view of the 

♦ 

project staff. * 

Traijning . The project began with a week- long orientation meeting for 
all linkers. This meeting primarily emph^Lzed project administration. » 
The project continued with two or three day meetings with all linkers (and 
usually their supervisors as well) every six months. While these meetings 
phasized planning, coordination and documentation issues, they also served 
training function. These meetings at, first approached training by, design- 
formal sessions for the acquisition of specific predetermined skills 
that should be useful for linking agents. The linking agents resisted this 
approach, feeling they were already skilled professionals. For the second 
year, the orientation was changed to role clarification and emphasized infor- 
mal group discussion. In total, some 20 days were spent in these secii-arinual 
meetings. 1} 

In addition to these project meetings, thfrff^roject staff person Ire spon- 
sl^le for linking agent support and training made periodic^ H circuit rides," 
spending^ week with each linker In the field, ifiese visits were meant to 
provide both training and support and were supplemented by weekly phone, 
contact during the remainder of the^xldie.] &lso, a N tool kit" ojf written * 
resources was compiled and distributed to ^Unking agents. The v kit empha- 
sized the role 'clarification theme, filing resources under various job 
" activities— thus becoming a self-teaching job aid for linkers. While mpst 
training activities were, conducted by the project staff, outside consultants 
(such as £ene Hall from the University of Texas) were also occasionally used. 
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In addition, thefre was an attempt ,to have linkers experienced on otherlfcroj- 
ects in^the NetwojrX. £e*ching the ROD Network linkers. While infc^ativ^, this 
was also resisted by.. -the ROU linkers. A 

>f 

Of the four content areas of t training, each were perceived to b^received 

y ^ - - *Jr 

to some extent. The Te^st emphasized content area concerned information about 

group dynamics. +. m \ "•fe ^ ' *' 

. >Stfpport . The host supervisors for the six Network linking aigekts 

" - y£ * & — r 

described a wide vaijlety. of levels of integration between linkers and, other 

host agency/di«be?s , ranging from none for some linkers to a great deal for 

other^^Host supervisors* also characterized the interaction with,, their linker 
t/0 ^ 00 ^ ■ • + • * \ * 

as ranging from formal tp>£ktoiml anA collegial. * For the most Jjdrt, the in- 
teraction that did oj^ur took the form of information^, sharing. Linkers re- 
* O < « 

ported being influenced most by their host supervisor's, fofloweS by project 

1 ♦ * 

staff and other linkers. - • m . 0 N ^ 

The project at first assumed that support would occur thr&ugh a sys- 
tem of informal, interpersonal communication. However, the d&tances were 

ttoo great, Aus, the project staff member in charge of linker support and 

* • * % ' j> ' 

training *tet^vel^ initiated an informal telephone network, circuit rides ^ 

* i 
ground the county to visit eaclj linker, and conferences every six months. 

National Education Association Project (NEAj 

Overview . f r \ The ROU project associated with the Nstional Education 
Association had a. number of unique characteristics which influenced the 

A resultant training and support activities. The project office was exper- 
ienced in jiiteracting directly with local teachers. She project formed 
linking agei>t pa irsr .(known as facilitators) composed of a State Education 
Association and a* State Department of Education representative. NEA was 
the Ajly R^t/ jjrojefct in which linkers were housed ,in state level organiza- 
tions. Thefee representatives dfcent only a small percentage of their time 

^on the RDU project (about 12%). This project placed # a great emphasis on 
the identification and distribution of a knowledge base composed of in- 
service education materials. » - . /"v , 

The project attitude towards linking was very broad in scope and very 

.minimal in intensity and included central project information specialists 
that respond&Mbo a toJLl-free telephone number u4£d by local schools to , 
request in-service materials, the state facilitators and the local school 



/• • . * : ■ v. 



inservice coned ttees all as part of the linkage function. NBA wanted to 
work with people who were already available in the state and local educa- 
tional systems, rather than add new people. Thus the facilitator^ were 
already a part ot their respective organizations and sicply assumed an 
additional role /or the duration of the project. When turnover occurred, 

the state organization was responsible for identifying a new individual to ' 
• * • 

assume the facilitator role, and to. orient, and train that individual with 

* , *~ 

respect to RDU. In summary, the project staff felt ,a certain lack of depen- 

dency upon these facilitators, who played a minor role in the "dissemination 

and utilization process* This greatly influence $ the training and support 

* 

activities that were provided* - * s > • 

. Training * The NBA project was organized into three phases, with new 

facilitators and local' sites added in the second phase, and only a few 

sites . selected to continue in the third phase* There were two 2 1/2 day 

sessions for the Phase I facilitators (first year of the project) and two 

' » . 

2 1/2 day sessions for the phase II facilitators (second year "of the 

project)* The Phase III facilitators (third year of the project) were a 

sub-set of the Phase II grdup and received an additional 2 1/2 days of 

training* Thus, the phase I facilitators received five days of training 

over one year, and Pha?e II and III facilitators received 7,1/2 .days of 

training over two years of involvement in the project. For 'these facili- 

tators (who were to spend about 6 1/2 days o/ their time per site, per year 

for an average of four sites), the training was perceived as relatively 

* 

substantial* 

The training emphasized general orientation to the project and informa- 
tion sharing about procedures. in a fordSTl conference setting using lectures 
and socae group^ discussion. A "simulation" Experience was used for a nornirjg * 
of one of the sessions. Of the four content categories for training^ t£e'J 

v • A ; 

facilitators perceived that information about project administration 'was 
received post and information about the knowledge base was received least. 

Initially, the Educational Products Information Exchange (EPIE) was v 
'contracted for the training of facilitators, but this arrangement was 
stopped after the first training session.* The Northwest Regional Educa- 
tion Lab (NWREL). also helped in the conceptuali^ation^of the training 
design (two days in 1976 and two days in 1978) , and two NWREL people 'served 



♦The Par West Lab was also under contract to provide one set of training^ 
experiences, but this too was cancelled, prior to implementation, by cutual 
agreement. • y 
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as co-trainers for the Phase III training* Finally/ ah individual from the 
Educational Io$rovemnt Center served as a consultant for a second trailing 
session of the Phase I facilitators* Thus, outside consultants/contractors 
took ma j or^e sports ibiHty for the direction and conduct of the Phase I 
^^aining sessions* The project staff designed and conducted the training 
for the, Phase II and III facilitators, wkth some outside input froa NVJREL.* 
Support * The NEA facilitators were [well integrated into t^eir respec- 
tive host organizations • The RDU project singly represented *af. additional 

* * 

role for already actively employed Bombers of the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the St^te Education Association. The host agency* supervisors re- 
ported an informal or collegial relationship \with the people designated as 

* 

linkers and described regular meetings for information sharing* their 
„role as process helpers , the linker^ reported seeking advice and assistance 
f£om people in^their host agency and the project office with equal frequency* 
A3 resource finders, linkers relief somewhat more heavily upon the project/ 
staff* Very little assistance was, sought from other linking agents or from 
outside consultants* \ ~ r 




Florida, Linkage System Project &t 

Overview * The Florida Linkage System, located in the state Depart&en\ 

of Education* worked through TeachtfF Education Centers (TEC) to help, local 

sites become good decisionmakers concerning problem solving and knowledge 

utilisation* The linking agents were selected/ hired and housed in a TEC, 

and thus brought' a strong s,taff development set of 'expectations to their 

interaction with schools* A guying assumption of this project was the 

recognition* of the iaportarftse of an interpersonal approach to helping 

schools- the provision of information* is not enou^i# Thus, even though 
* « ♦ l 1 « 

trfe Makers usually brought a substantive background to the job, the proj- 

t * * * i " 

ect emphasized £he relevance of appropriate personality characteristics 

and proceis skills*" f # m e 

There were two* relatively unique aspects of this project that influ- 
enced the training and support efforts that occurred. First/ the involve- 
* • 

ment of universities (in concept, if not yet in practice) and the redefin- 
fitibh of university professors wa^' special to this project-. State funds ^ 
are available to allow professors to be resources to local schools* Thus, 
the Florida linkers were testing a model that could later be implemented 



*Much effort was also spent by the project staff in- the cumulative 
# development of training materials, rec6ntly issued in published form by NEA* 
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by university professors playing a newj^role (process expert rather than sub- 
stantive expert) • Second, the project emphasized the importance of both 
an external linking agent And an interna^ change agent team made up of two 
teachers 4nd an administrator. Thus, both the permanence and the importance 
of the external role was ambiguous, especially since the target was local 

staff improvement and the linker's role was to be responsive to the inter** 
■ 

nal change teams # 

• There was substantial turnover of linkers (30%) and the project ap- y % 

. proached this with acceptance ("turnover is to be expected in this type % 

of role*). * ' 

Training * The A was no training for linking agents at the .beginning 

of the project. In' January of 1977, there was a five-day session for all 

* 

linkers and the local site teams. Following this intensive session, 

training occurred periodically in conjunction with the project's bi-monthly 

, meetings of linkers. Modularized training materials were typically used in 

these meetings, for 1 1/2 hour training sessions. 
. 

While the initial sub-contract for training had gone to Florida State 
„ ■ fe 

University, this was changed to the University of Florida at Gainesville t 

* 

under the direction of Bill Druraond. „ Druma^nd and his associates are well 
known in the state for developing training materials. ^ Th is subcontract 
existed for the remainder of the first year at \ moderate Ueyel, but was 
reduced substantially, for the remainder of the project. Riring the first 
year the intensive training ocourfc^d as well as visits by Drumaond to 
linkers and sites* Following the first year, sotae' telephone contact 
occurred along with the periodic training modules at linker meetings (see 
,D£Ui3xaond, 1978). - 

- Thus the training, while minimal in amount, used a wide variety of 
settings, ranging from conferences and small groups during the intensive 
sessions to one-on-6ne and informal get togethers dufing the visiting and 
telephoning activities* The i four content 'areas of training were , all 
perceived to be received bo so^e extent with no area being especially 
emphasized or slighted. The, basis of the training was the material and 



training mtfdel developed by KWREL. 

ft* 

* Support . Host* supervisors of 

their linkers were^rery integrated with the other members of the respective 



Support . HostS' supervisors of the Florida linking agents reported. that 
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agencies. An informal but supervisory rekal^onship was perceived by cost 

hostL^super visors, with, most meetings emphasising Information sharing and 

problem* solving* Linkers reported a moderate amount of influence on their 

' time and activities from both the project staff and the host supervisor. 

t ! * * 

y * The host supervisory***, the bigg^t |purcfc,5of assistance ( concerning the 

k blinkers in their process helper iole^the project staff and the host agency 

provided support concerning the resource finder role* Support was also 

evident at a moderate level from other linkers in the project and from 

outside consultants * / * 

The project staff re lied /heavily on the telephone for the support 

of linking agents, aiong with monthly meetings. Considerable job ambiguity 

and conflict was perceived by linkers during the initial JL8 months of the 

project, perhaps due to the lac* of a job description, arvj limited state and 

teacher center e)J£erience with the linking rfcle in any form. 

\ * 

Michigan Project ' ^ 



Overview . The Michigan pDU ^Project was located in the office of Career 
Education in the State Department of Education. The Career* Education Plan-* 
ning District (county) coordinators were asked to take on the linking role, 
in addition to their normal responsibilities, for a small percentage of 
their time. The linker's role was to assist the local site teams in carry- 
ing out a planning process in order to' adopt an R*tf outcome in career edu- 
cation. Just as with NE£* Michigan wanted to work within existing structure 
to encourage institutionalization, rather than create new ones. Consequently; 
the project placed little emphasis on the linking role, provided no financial 
support**££r the linker role and had little influence* over how the linkers 
spent their time. Linkers were to be responsive to site teams, assisting 
when called .upon. t 

There were two unique aspects of the Michigan project that deserve, men- 
tion dije to their pqtential impact upon^ training and support activities. 
First, the large number of linkers (46) was substantially different from the 
.Other six projects. Even though the project was confined within the boun- 
daries.of one state, the coordination and resources required to interact > 
wj,th 46* linkers were significant. Second, the primary .responsibility of 

ese linkers had previously been to the vocational education program, with 
little experience in career education. Thus, for many linkers commitment * 
to ttfe~M^chigan Rob project came very slowly* 



Very little turnover occurred among the linkers, and when it did, it 
was handled by the Career Education fanning District in the normal way— 
with no -attention paid to the ROU project* % 

Training . During the first six nontjis of the project, seme oriental 
.tion b? mail occurred concerning site nomination procedures and budget 
information. In 1 January of 1977, a oneway orlentatra^ meeting was *con- 
ducted for the linkers by the project office staff. This meeting included 
one-half day devoted to a simulation game about innovation in schools. A 
three-day training session was conducted by NTOEL in October of, 1977 for 
lingers en titled "Preparing educational change agents. " finally, a day was 
devote^ to discussing technical assistance opportunities in January of 1978 
conducted" jointly by the project office, High Scopd and the Wayne County 
Intermediate Service District. Three one-day workshops were also provided 

to site teaAs concerning the stages in the problem solving process. These 

* » i 

were repeated around the state so that schools could more easily attend. 

The linkers were invited to attend the* workshops along with their sites. 

In summary, linkers could have received a maximum of eight days of trailing 
* 

over the life of the project. The average amount^of orientation and train- 
in? received was closer to four or .five days due to sporadic attendance. 

Wayne County Intermediate Service District did have a subcontract for 
training; however, nost of their efforts were directed at the local site 
teams. The major training activity for linkers was the three day intensive 
session conducted by tfWREL. v • 

Of the four content areas of training, information on project adminis- 
tration was reported to be received most and information about the know- . 
ledge bascApbst* 'Conferences were the primary setting for the training, 
^wlth little use of small gr6ups, one-on-one or informal get-togethers. 
Some lecturing and some role playing occurred, but the primary training 
approach was reported by linkers to be the use of written materials. 

Support, The Michigan linkers had been a part of their host organ- 
izations ^gfcigr to the RDU project, thus *they typically were well inte- 
grated. The relationship witJj theirs host agency supervisor was relatively 
formal m nature, with regularly scheduled meetings for it formation shar- 
ing taking place, Tfle linkers reported the greatest influence on them coo- 
king from their host supervisors. The amount of influence perceived by 
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linkers from the project staff was the lowest of any of the seven projects. 
„The host Agency provided assistance and advice concerning the linker's role 
of being 4 process helper more than any bdher potential source of support. 
The project staff *was most heavily relied upon for assistance concerning 
finding and obtaining resources for the local sites.' 

There was a low level of communication betjjfrtftr the linking agents and 
^£lhgrs in the project. Occasionally^ a w^i€ten memo wata circulated by the 
project office. When formal 'training sessions were conducted*, many linkers 

* * i 

simply didn't attend. Thus, the support Activities perceived by linkers 
were minimal. * * 

Cross-Project Findings 

Although the previous descriptions c£n be seen as seven distinctive 
• » * 

approaches to linking agent training and 'Support, there are certain common 

features and issues of interest that emerge from them. When looking across^ 
the four content areas of training that were provided, there was a mix of ^ 
settings used, techniques or materials employed, and types of individuals 
providing the training in each project.* F In all projects, conferences or 
workshops. were the most frequently mentioned setting for all content areas 
o£> training. Infonnai *get togethers" occurred least frequently as a set- 
ting for learning, experienced by an average of 24% of the linkers. Approx- 
imately 50% of the linkers received one-on-one training in the arejs of use 
and availability of the knowledge base atti project administration, but much 
less so in other content areas. Overall/ one-on-one training occurred least 
in the NEA and Michigan projects, which is not' surprising, given that these 
projects had the largest number of .linkers in the ROU program. 

The main techniques used for training, were the use of group discussions 
and written guidelines or handbooks. Th* latter were ci£ed In every project 
for all content areas with the exception^of information about ^roup or in- 
terpersonal dynamics. Although role playing was less frequently used, it 
was mentioned ifi every project as a technique used in learning about inter- 
personal and group dynamics and about the problem polving process. 



* *See tables A-l through A-7 in the Appendix for summaries of the amdunt 
setting, techniques and provider for each content area of training for e&cjj ^ 
(project. 

■ * \ 
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The provider of training was most frequently a projept sjtaff member. 

— ; ■ *\ 

Outside consultants were also used, although, to a lesser degree than proj** \ 

ect staff , especially to provide training in the areas^S^problen solving 
and interpersonal and group dynamics* A common thread through many of the 
project's training efforts was the involvement of the Northwest Regional 
Education Lab (NWREL) « while most heavily involved with the Northwest 1 
Reading Consortium/ NWREL staff members conducted some t^pe of training 
session for cost of the projects. The materials developed by NWREL are 
widely known and have been received by most of the RDU linkers (often prior 
to their becoming RDU linkers as well as after/ a repetition of questlonr 
able worth— j^ee Chapter IIL) • These materials are based upon the materials 
and experiential learning model de^Acped by the National Training Labora- 
tories and are conposed of a serles^W exercises and theory presentations 
emphasizing effective interpersonal and group processes. 

With regard to the training received/ there seem to be some differ- 
ences of opinion on thfe part of linkers as to the form of th^e training that 
took place* For example* the survey responses indicate that in each proj-. 
ect* linkers did not fully agree on the setting, techniques and provider of 
the "twining (see Tables A-l 'through A- 7 in the Appendix)- Tl\ese mixed per- 
ceptions were relatively few in four of the projects (Georgia, NEA, Network 
i 

and NRC> , butspccurred core frequently in three projects (Florida, Penn- 
sylvania and Michigan)* Much 9f this difference in perceptions can be ex- 
plained by turnover in linkers or non-attendance at training sessions. 

An attecpt to $roup linkers* by the amount and type of training they 
received used a series of dichotomous variables (received/ not received) 
indicating training received in various content areas using various methods. 
The similarity of any two linkers was measured by the number of lteps that 
both nSarked "received* " A matrix of such measures relating^^r pairs of 
linkers was subjected to a cluster analysis to identify any patterns or cate- 
gories of linker training. One large cluster of linkers emerged from this 

analysis along with two very small ones. Subsequent comparisons among thesfe 

** * * 

three clusters on the original variables showed no substantial differences* 

1 

This lade of difference combined with the disproportionate size o(_the first 
group suggests that there were no major identifiable variations in training 
among linkers by project, or by training typology , but rather that the. 



*In addition to this substantive foundation/ there was also a financial 
arrangement sponsored by NIE (RDU ^projects received NWREL services at half 
price) which encouraged NWREL invQlvetpant* 
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training received by REXJ linkers was, on the whole, similar in nature. , This 
lack of variance has iapllcatlonb for the analyses looking at the Effects 
of training egid support which are discussed in Chapter IV. 

i Although project staff members ware seen as the most salient providers 
of training, with regard to support, RDU linkers were just as likely to seek 
and receive assistance fron staff within their host organizations, pajrticu- 
larly regarding their roles as process helpers. This occurred most frequent- 
ly in projects in which linkers were members of their host organization^ prior 
to their involvement in the RDU project (as in Georgia, NEA and Michigan) or 
where special structures were established to provide for regular supervision 
within the host organization (as in the Network). 

Da^ta from interviews suggest that project directors found it somewhat 
difficult to maintain a clear differentiation between trailing and support 
(although typically training can be classified as the more formal of the 
two). However, linking agents were able to distinguish between training 
and support in their responses to the surv«^questions. lit many projects/ 
linkers perceived that they h^d a high amount 6f tracing or a high amount 
of support, but not both. In other words, training received ,£nd support 
rec&ived were perceived to be more negatively then positively cor^el^ted. 
If the seven projects are classified into high, median and low categories 
on training and support recei^d, the following distribution occurs, demon- 
strating this differentiation between perceived training and support* 



High 



Amount of Support 
Received 



Medicm- 



Low 



Amount of Training Received 



High 



Me dim 



Low 





Florida 


Network 




NRC 


Georgii 


Perm* 
Michigan 


NEA 





0 
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It Is interesting to note that #fe Network linkers jserceivid that most 
of the Interaction with the project staff and the host ^organization was sup- 
port rather then training, even though much of this ±nt$jyjo€ion occurred 
during formal project meetings and designated training sessions* On 1 the 
other hand, Pennsylvania linkers interpreted most of their interaction with 
project staff as training rather than support. On the surface this linker 
perception of low amount of support in Pennsylvania contradicts the exten- 
sive interaction with project staff that did o<?cur. However, interview data 

suggests that much of this interaction was targeted towards supporting and 

°, i * 
assisting site activities rather than linker activities* 

The perception of the amount of training and the actual amount 'of train- 
\ ^^^^^^^^ 

ing received were not necessarily the same for each RDU project. The actual 
number of days of training were computed for each project and the projects 
were divided into high, medium and low categories, base<J on this total number 
of days* Vihen comparing the actual training with perceived training, the fol- 
lowing distribution occurs: 

Amount of Training Received 
(Perceived) 



High 



Mediin 



tow 




unt of Training 
Received 











High 


Perm. 


NRC 


Netwrk 


Medium 




Florida 


Georgia 


Low 


Michigan 


NEA 

• 


• 



Some projects, such aSutfichigan and NEA, received very_little formal trair 
.in actuality. However, they perceived their training to be quite extensis 
On the other hand, the Network project* perceived a low amount of training] 
even though they received a relatively great deal of training in terms of 
actual days. 
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It appears that "perceived training" is a relative concept. For 

lingers who committed a small portion of their time to an RDU project, 

the five to eight days of training received was perceived as quite sub** s 

^ft^ntial { 4* e.*^ Michigan arid NEA)« In contrast, the linkers who devoted 
r ' i • 

most or all of their time to an RDU project perceived the 15 to 20 days . 

of formal training received as less extensive or minimal (i.e. , Network 

and Georgia). - • ' «, 
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- * CHAPTER^JII ' 1 

C ASSESSMENT OF RDU TRAINIWjS AND SUPPORn' 

* In order -to hotter understand the proems of training and suppgrting edu- 

pational linking agents , an y assessaent of the training and pfcpport activities 

of tirtrvar^ous RDU projects was conducted* This asses anient was based upon 

i the perceptions of linking agents (the recipients of the training and support 

efforts) as well a^pon ^the application of principles of learning that can 

serve as indicators of training effectiveness* The results of this assessment 

are presented in 1 this chapter of the report* f * 

1 " M - 

^. ' One of the major objectives of? this presentation is to prpvlde a basis 

for suggestions on how to improve linker support and training* The assess- 

ment described in this chapter Is not meant as an evaluation of project > 

ef fecttvenesi or of the effectiveness of £he RDU program as a whole* , For , 

many of jtfte seven projects, training and support, of linking agents repre- 

sented a relatively minor set of activities/ or was even an afterthought to 
to . * 

,what was perceived as the major objective— school improvement through the < 

1 / ■ 

adoption of R&p products using a problem solving approach. Even this £tudy 

^ » T ■ 

of linking agents, a sub-study withlg the larger Abt Associate^* study of 

the RDU program, was not part of NIE's original intent- Utus, the follow- 

■* * + " 

ing assessment's not based upon the intent or the implementation fidelity 

* » * t » 

olf training and support activities, but rather emphasizes what actually 

occurred* » ^ . . 

The remainder* of this chapter describes a framework fofc assessing train- 
, ifig and support and than discussed cross^project findings based os the appll* 
*>cat±on of this framework* Finally, a brief summary of the linkers* assessment 

of each project* s * training and support Is presented* t » 
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.The primary source of data for the^assessment of linker training Is the 
perception of ^lnklftg agents* Linkers were asktid to assess their training 
along three dimensions* including the .usefulness of traihing, the timeliness 
♦pf training and the appropriateness of the amount received* *The results of 
this linker assessment are presented in ^ablef III-l. Linkers perceived that 
the .training was useful "to some extent* N And in about 50% of the timd, the 
linkers, perceived that, th& training was timely and in %he appropriate amount. 



Table III-l 

Linker Assessment by> project of Tracing Received m 



a — , 
^ ^ Project 

i 


Average 

Extent Training * 

Has Useful* 
• 


• 

Appropriateness 

of. • " 
Timing** 


1 

'Appropriateness 
Amount** 


1 * • 


% too 
early 


* f 

% appro- 
priate 


*% too 
late 


% prefer 
less 


% right 
amount 


% prefer 
more 






-? 












Northwest Reading 
Consortium 


3)3* 


11 
• 


.40 - 


43 


*a 


40 * 


52 . 


i 

Georgia ' 


3«* 


19 


25 ■ 


56* ' * 


0 


25 


75 


Pennsylvania 


; 4.1 • 


20 


60 


20 * 


0 


60 


40 * 


Network Consortium 


2.8 


23 


* 33, 


44 


23 


V 




NBA 


. % 3.1 


25 


74 


1 


23. ' 


42 


35 


Florida 


3.6 * 


3 


57 


40 


19 


77 ' 


4 


Michigan 

* * 


3.6 


• 11 


47 


42 


39 


30 


31 


Average for all|RDU 
Linking Agents 


* 

3 «3 


20 . 


51 


. c 

29 
1 _ 
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*Scales 



5 - a very great extent" * 

4 - t6 p. great extent 

3 - to tome extent ^ 

2 ■ to a' little extent 

f m not at all 




**The percentage of times linkers rated the training in each of the* 'four content areas (problem fiplving process, 
interpersonal or group dynamics, use of the knowledge base and project administration) in eajsh of ti\e appropri- 
ateness categories for timing and amount' * - 4 * * ' * 



In addition to linker perceptions, principles of learning can be applied 

* 

to 'tra^jjiing approaches that occurred/ % forming an "expert" assessment. These 
principles cow from the work of a number of researchers (Campbell et al., 
1970; Bass and yaughan, 1969* Gagne and RohweX, 1969; SchWin, 1965) and # , 
represent a Jaeans of indicating the effectiveness q£ training activities ^irw 
producing' behavioral change. These principles include: 

• task or skill* ana lysis (the extent to which the aesireA 
.performance is broken down into basic component parts); 

• participation of the learner^ i 

• practice of akJLll or application of knowledge^ „ • 
* \# individual feedback or knowledge of results? 

• individual reinf orceoenti and 




Jj_>jb*ana£*rability (the; extent to which the ^train- 
ing situation is*fiS& the reil world). 

Most training research suggests tkht.the upre these six principles are a part 

of jl given training approach, thpjnore Effective that approach will be at pro 

ducing skill acquis it igflt and leafninfc. \ 

. „ In order to see to j^at '.4)4**^^^ are P resent in linker 

training* the various* .'training apptfoa^$es,used in the seven RDU projects were 
'grouped into identifiable categories The* resultant categories, along with a 

w " ,Av- v \ t A 

brief description of & ch, . are , asvffgl lows : 

1. One -on -one training jf „ 
z — : — ' . V »v ' 

•,^is abroach incorporates many variations (e.g. coach - 
counseling'oj: .serving as an apprentice)- One-on-one teach- 
ing Involves*** high degree, of flexibility concerning indi- ' 
vidual differences of the learner and an immediate access to 
knowledge of .results- and, feedback. These same characteris- 
tics £re aisd associated with ,Qne-on-one training by peers , 
where experienced linkers train inexperienced linkers.?. The 
strength of th&. individualized approach is not so such 'ixv 
> being .able to demonstrate correct behavior, but rather in be- 

ing a2 le to^reqognize coxrept behavior in the trainee. 

laying and simulations w 
* ~ + 



2. Role- 



*The f role -playing method requires trainees to project 
theraselveS into a Simla ted interpersonal situation and play 

* the parts' of the persons and situations aligned to" them" 
•(tffaier, 1965). Learning occurs due to the feedback avail- ' 
able from other participants and the trainer both during and 

.after the role^play and due" to the opportunityvto practice 



*In 'fact, peer training occurred in only two projects and in a very 
minor va£\<in one praject, one experienced linker did a lot of cross -age 
helping of the other linkers, and in one prbject/ towards the end, inex- 
perienced, linkers shadowed experienced linkers on a ohe-on-one basis.) 



and improve, your f behavior* In simulations, the essential 
characteristics of a situation or activity are created for 
,the trainee to experience The use of case studies, crit- 
ical incidents or gaming can' also be included as simulation 
methods* Role*-playing.an<J simulations are dynamic, have a 
high -face validity, telescope time„ and feedback, and are 
xtively non-punitive* They create the experience M of the 
^dependence of organizational roles And facilitate the 

bice of relevant skills* * 

« 

3* Grouft\ discussion 

A group discussion is a forp of two-way communication, 
allowing some feedback and .participation to occur* ihe em- 
phasis is on cognitive transfer of knowledge rather than' 
skill acquisition and behavior change* 



4* Lecture , and 

* < 5* Written information 

These also are techniques that emphasize cognitive trans- 
fer of knowledge* When these are heavily used in training 
situations, usually the assumption is that behavioral skills, 
are simply examples of knowledge application— a weak assump- 
tion* With these approaohes, there is little opportunity for 
practice, reinforcement on feedback* 1 

Given these five categories of training approaches, each can now be 

-assessed in terms of the six learning principles* Assuming a simple rating 

/ " • * 

of .high, medium and Iqw for the extent to which the approach utilizes each 

learning principle and providing,, a numerical score of 3, 2 or 1 for these 

ratings, an effectiveness score can bV obtained for each training approach* 

This rating and the resultant scores are presented in Table XXX-2 showing 

that one-on-one with a trainer is the most effective approach, and lecture 
* 

is the least effective*' piese scores were applied to the training that 

was received in each project as perceived by the linking agents (320 Tables 

A-l to A-7 in tfte Appendix)^ An average score was found for each content 

area (adding tfre effectiveness scopes together for each of the five training 

categories with a "yes" and dividing by tbe numbed of "yes" j^sponses) , *and ' 

this was niu^tip^i^lH^ score for the^&mount of training received— resulting 

in an effectiveness scoxyj for each of the content areas* These scores are 

presented in Table XXX-3* The "perfect" score would.be 80, where training 

was received to a very great extent, and only the most effective approach 

* 

(one-on-one training) was used, resulting in a score of 5x16. 
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Table III-2 




V 


• 


Learning Principles Applied to Five Approaches to Training 

* . 




t Learning 
Principles 


One-on-one 
with the 
Trainer 


Pole-playing 
or .Simulations 


Group 
Discussions 


Written 
Guidelines 


% 

Lecture 


Skill Analysis 


Medina 


« 

Medina 


Me dim 


Medina 


Low 


Participation 


High 


High 


Medina 


Low 


Low 


Practice 

Individual, 

Feedback 

# 


High 

■ 


Medina 

H±3h J 


Low 

Medina* 


Low 

i 

Low 


Low 
Low 


Individual 
Reinforcement 


Medivra 


Mediizn 


Low 


Low 


Low 


Transferability 


High 


Medina 


Low 


Low „ 


Low 


TOTAL* 


16 


? — 

14 . 

• 


4 

9 


7 

♦ 


6 . 


• r 




<• 

• 








*Scores\ Hiqh 


« 3 


m 




• > 


— 


• \ Medina - 2 




i 


* * 




♦ LdV 


- 1 










Thus, the higher the score , the sore effective the training approach* 
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There are at leait three weaknesses with this method for "expert" 

assessment of linker training* First/ it oast be remembered that these 

principles are cost applicable to skill acquisition. and least applicable 

to orientation activities where the major emphasis is on the transfer of 

information •* Second, the learning principles are weighted equally, dis^ # 

9 * • 

regarding* cuch evidence suggesting that some principles are more important 

than others* Finally <, thi$ method o£ assessment does not take into account 
the issue of cost. For exqple, the lecture AfiproacH can be "defended a* ver^ 
/■effective" for large groups of people on the basis of cost Effectiveness. 
However/ this approach does provide a general indication of the extent to 
which the draining is consistent with accepted principles of learning. 

In coqparison with training, sujSport activities are core, difficult to 
assess in any formal way.. Support for linking agents resides in conditions 
or aspects of the work environment *nd # as such/ resists Measurement and'cate 
gorizatien. CoqpouAding the problem is the overlap between training ahd sup- 
port« For exaqple/ project training meetings often have as their main purpos 
the provision of support, encouragement and feedback to linkers. And, visits 
of project staff to the field to support the linkers o^ten result in one-on- 
one job training and development. Support can be intentionally provided or 
can emergd as a response to needs* Support can exist at many levels/ includ- 
ing from the project saff / from an immediate supervisor, from peers, and even 
nationally from such organizations as HIE. 

• Since support is highly dependent upon the level of interaction. with 
various individuals, linker perceptions of the usefulness of these interac- 
tions provide the basl6 for such of this assessment. Linkers rated the 
usefulness of assistance/ in their roles as a process helper and a resource 
finder/solution giver/ obtained from various sources such as the project 
staff/ their host supervisor/ and other liakers. These ratings for each 
project are presented in table III-4. in addition/ linkers rated the extent 
to which they were satisfied with services from the project staff, as well > 
as the extent to which they were ".satisfied with the timeliness of those 
services. Finally/ linkers rated their satisfaction with the interactioa 
with the knowledge base or pool of resources. These results are presented 
in Table III-5. « 1 



'. 1 



Table XIX-3 

Assessment^ by Project for Training in Each Conten 



Area 



• 


1 


* Content 


Area 

• 


r 




Project * " J 


; — —r-i 

1 Probten 


Interpersonal 


Use of the 


Pro: 


ect 






Solving 


or Group 


Knowl edge 


Ada: 


,nis- 


Average *" 


* 


Process 


Dynamics 


Base 


tra 


;ion* 


Score 


Pennsylvania 


1. 
42. 2* 


22.5 * 


34.5 C 


47. 7^ 


36.8 


- Georgia 


46. | 


44 

* 


27.6 


21.6 


35 • " 


Northwest Reading * 


26. 6j 


36.8 


31.8 


34.2 


32.4 


' Consortium 


i 






Network Consortium 


31. 2 


25 


36.8 


30.4 


30.8 


* 






V, 








Florida • 




30 


31.7 

■ 


29.4 


30'. 2 


NZA . ' 


28.8 


35.6 




34.2 


29 


* Michigan 


( 33. 3 


22..4 


21 

• 

■ 


26.6 


25.8 



I." 



*For each project (using Table s v 1 through 7), an average score was found 
for each content area (adding the effectiveness scores together for each 
of the five teaining categories with a "yes* and dividing by the mmber 
-of "yes" responses) , and this was multiplied by the score for the amount 
of training received, resulting in an effectiveness score for each of 
the content areas. . The ••perfect" score would be 80 [training received 
to a very great extent (5) and all of it using the most effective ap- 
proach— bne-on-one with a trainer (16)]. c 
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Table III-4 

Perceived Usefulness at Assistance Provided by Various 
Sources in each by Project 4 



* 




Usefulness of Support Provided by: 


Average 


project 


Area of Assistance 

• 

• 


'Central 
Projeqt 
Staff 


* 

Host 
Agency 


Other 
. Linkers 


x Outside 
Consultants 


Total 
For 
All 
Sources 


• 

1 V ' , : 


« 

f 


Avg. 


2>.U. 


Av£. . 


c n 
o • v ♦ 






Avg* 




' Northwest Reading 


y Prtfcess Helper 


7* 


2.9 
4.7 


5.8 
4.2 


5.8 
2.6 


18.2 
9 


3.6 


13.2 
12.8 


4.9 
• 1 

l 


13.3 
8.2 


Georgia 


Process Helper 


1S.2 
% 7.4 


" 2.7. 
5.6 


16.5 
9.8 


1.9 
4.6 


18.5 
8.9 


3.4 
2.0 


10.3 
7.0' 


4.9 
5.6 


15.1 ' 
8*3 


Pennsylvania 


Process Helper 
Resource Finder 


19 
15 


0 
0 


21.0 
15 


0 
0 


10 
0 


<v • 


4 

• 0 


0 
0 


13.5 
7.5 


Network Consortium 


Process Helper 

Resource Finder 
r 


19.6 
.•14.2 


1.9 
1.5 


16.7 


3.1 
4.3 


19.7 
7 


7.5 


11.3 
10.7 


10.6 
3.8 


16.8 
.10.4 


NEA 


Process Helper 
Resource Finder- 


15.8 
8.5 


4.4 
3.9 


14.1 
7.6 


5.0 
4.7 


16.4 
3.5 


4.9 
5 

* 


13.6 
3.5 


6.7 
2.7 


15.0 
5.8 


Florida 


Process Helper 
Resource Finder 


18.5 
12.7 


2.2 
4.4 


14.1 
12.5 


5.0 
2.7 


16.4. 
9.7, 


4.9 
5.6 


13.6 
11.2 


6.7. 
2.9 


15.6 
11.5 


Michigan 


Process Helper > ^ i 
Re sou fee Finder 


• 14.5 
9,3 


6.1 
4.9 


12.1 
8.7 


6.3 
4.1 


I 13.5 
3.5 


7.4 
5.9 


5.8 
3.7 


6.7 
4.7 


11.5 
6.3 


Average , ^ 


Process Helper 
Resource Finder 


16.6 
9.8 


4.0 
4.9 


15.2 
9.1. 


5.8 
4.5 ' 


6.3 


5.8 
5.4 


9.1 
«7.1 


6.8 
•5.1 


14.0 
8.1 



* The sum of the scores (0-30 on the facets of the process helper and resource finder roles representing hew 
frequently the linkers sought advice from jaach source. iRan& of possible scores ■ 0-21 (the higher the 
score, the more frequent advice was sought). I . 
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Table III-5 

* 

Assessment o? Support: .Suxasnary Indicators 
Average Response by Project 



1 p I 


* 






«/ 


• WW 






Projects 


r 














* 

* ♦ 

* Support Survey 
("ROTS 


North weqt 

Reading 

Consortium 


Georgia 


Pennsylvania 


*> 

Network 
* 


NEA 


Florida 


Michigan 


TOTAL 




Avg 


S.O. 


Avg 

* * 


S.O. 


Avg 


S.O. 


Avg 


*s.o. 


Avq 


S.O. 


Avg 


S.O* 


AVQ 


s»o« 


Avg 


S.O. 


* 

Satisfaction* with 

OPD services 
* 


3.8* 


.5 


3.8 


.8 


4 


0 


3,5 

* 


1.3 


3.9 


.8 

• 


4 


.8* 


3/7 


.9 


3.8 


.8 


Extent OPD knows 
my net da 


4 


-8 


3.3 




3 


1.4 


3.5 


.6 


3.6 


..8 


3.9 


•9 


3.6 


.9 


- 3.6 


.8 


0 

Opd assi-stance 
timely 


3.5 


-6 


3.7 


.5 


*- 

2.5 


.7 


3.5 


1.3 


3.7 , 


1.3 


3.7 1 


\ 


3.6 


1.1 


3.6- 


1 


Extent satisfied 
with contacts with 
thejgiowledge base 


4 

• 


.8 


3.7 


.5 


2 


1*4 


2^7 


2.3 


3 -l - 


.9 


3.9 


1*2 


2.6/ 


''1.1 


3.2 


1.2 



* Scale : 5 - to a very great extent 

* 4 * to a great extent 

1 3 * to some extent 

2 * to a little extent 

1 * not at all 
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Using this framework for assessing linker support and training, alopg 
with information gathered through interviews with a sample of RDO linking 

r * 

agents, the following cross^project findings emerge* 



Cross-Project Findings 

.Co the whole, the training and support provided to RDO linking agents 
were perceived as somewhat useful and appropriate. In reporting the useful- 
ness of training and support, linkers consistently rated, on average, 
slightly above the mid-point labeled "to some extent" of a Likert scale. 
With regard to appropriateness, linkers generally received training in areas 
that €hey thought most important. Ibis illustrated in Table III-6, wh er^ 
the various training content areas are listed along with their rank order ac- 
cording to importance and their rank order according to amount of training 
received. Aside from information-^ skills related to the administration^ 
of the RDO project, which was ranked as l'east important but most emphasized 
m training, the rank order between importance and amount* received is directly 
comparable . 



1* 




Table III-6 






* 




Rank Order of Importance and Amount Received 
for Various Training -Content Areas 


* 








Importance 


Amount of 
Training * 
Received 


1 




Information or skills related to: 










• the problem-solving process 




- 2 






• •interpersonal or gtoup ^ya^^cs, ' 


* 2 

• 








• the' use and availability t/ of the 
knowledge base 




4 






• the administration o£_the rdU 
project' " | 


4 


1 



Among the various aspects of training and support, there were some 
areas of relative strength and weakness. These are summarized in the 
following points. 
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1* Most RDO projects took the stance pf a typical service-orfented ■ 
project and emphasized getting started as quickly as possible, resulting 
initially in a low priority on linker training and support* Projects went 
between S and 16 months before providing anything otherVhan basic orienta- 
tion to thftir linkers « Yet this ijdtial period was a very important time 



for linkers, as they needed to quickly clarify roles, define who they were 
and as they began to get invested in certain directions and emphases* 

) 

2* While not apparent in the quantitative data, it was very evident 
in the interviews that many linkers felt some psychological as well as 
geographical distance from the central project staff* ..For example, a, 
project director recalls being frequently accused by linkers of not under- 
standing thf real. world* He stated; "I can't talk about meetings tHey 
have attended, people they have net or conditiohs they are working under, 
thus I am put in the position dt being am administrator." 

In at least three projects, there existed a strong feeling of "we" 
versus "them* between linkers and other project staff* This feeling 'is * 
veVy understandable given the weakness in the timeliness of training and 
support discussed^in^the first point* However, another major contributing 
factor to this "distance** seemed to be that, even though linking agents 
^formed a 'key part of each KDU project, the projects had relatively little 
control over them* For example, in all cases linkers were hired or,.ap- 
pointed by people other than project staff* * 



3* Host .RDU trailing, especially during the first year of the programs 7 
was information rather than skill orictnted"USeful in learning the procedural 
aspects of a linker's job (reports, access to products, writing .problem state-, 
meats, etc*} but frustrating in term|i££f ifebming how to effectively inter- 
act with people' in school systems. This reifffited in some resistance by th6, 
'linkers to the training provided, and a movement away from standardized train- 
ing materials towards "responsive, * *taodular*ed"^d " tailored* approaches. 
Host projects needed to adapt Jbheir training plans due to this linker resis- 
tance. It is unclear how touch of this resistance was due to the initial inap- 
propriatenes of the training, and how much was due to Issues resulting from the 
-first and second points discussed previously* In other words, even if the 
projects had £egun with very responsive training, would the linkers still need 
to go through the process of resistance and adaptation, making the training ; 
"their "own"? , • ' £ 
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'4 ; , A huabcfe of ^t^res^ing finding can be state* about the ysef uln^ss 
tf of RfitJ linker training* ,The project* call" be divided into^high, mediun^nd 
low'gjroups, depending upon their perceived usefulness of training ^sere^ Table v- 
III-l). Florida*' Pennsylvania and Michigan were all perceived to have 
r^lfltivetfy pcjre useful training. .The* Network and NEA were perceived tc.haVe # 
r less useful trtfinijig, with Georgia and the NRC in between. Within the vari- 
content areas, training concerning the problem solving process wiaa^per- 



ous 



oeiveti as c»st uSfcftfl, and training about the use and availability 
4Bpwledge base was J.£agt useful* 

Also, if the effectiveness score* for training, as determgufed^by the' \ 
♦aWHuication or basii learning principles, are i*sed to divide the projects- 

Le 





^yQB i* ™^ — ~ * r r — ' " "f 

into. 4 Hi^fr oalliura and 4-ow g^oup, it is interesting to note £he little 



Similarity between effectiveness and usefulness ratings (see Table IIJ-3) . 
Interview data suggest that the perception of training usefulness is more 
dependent won meeting l\nicer expectations than upon training technlqiift 

' th&t utilize basic learning principles ! «, - • 

• H ^ • ; ; v 4 ^ ^ , 

5. Some interesting findings can also be summarized about, <the pebceivect* 
usefulness of support* I£ the usefulness scbres are combined for all sources 

"of support, the support related to the ptocess helper role was perceived as 
raore useful than the support for Jthe Resource f ind^r/solution : giver rble in 

v all but ope .project (see Tabl^ 111-4) . Even, though the absolute scoreskdif- 

• y — " . • * * ; 

feredTin level between the two roles, the relative standings among the proj- 0 

# *ects is fi&sost identical. Thus*, the usefulness scores^Cor the two roles can 

be added together to obtain a total, usefulness score. The projects can be 

divided into high, raadiuia and low groups, based upon the perceived useful" 

ness of support. Florida, Georgia and the Network linkers perceitred their 

support,. as post useful, NBA and Michigan perceived/their support as. least 

use* ulr atid Pennsylvania and thrf NRC* were in the middle.. 

A :*> m • ^ , r ■ . ' ■ * I 

6. VfhePh^p higtf, aadiua and low groupings of projects for the 
usefutij^ss of t*aiping and^support are coopar^d, .no relationship, or pattern 
emerges^ In other words, Unkers*aeKeTVa^raifti)vj and support usefulness 
.as distinct* and unrelated \jjariables". For ^xaqple, the provisionals highly 

useful training by a project seems tO*KaveA)ULttle bearing *on the usefulness 
of the support that was pro|d/ed by tHat pjte project. 

In the reminder of thi chapter/ a tfrief sumooary of the* assessments 



» 

for 6ach project 'is presented. 
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Assessments ; of | Project Training and Support 

northwest Reading Consortium * • . 

- ■ * * ' v * ' 

Training was relatively effective in helping linkers learn about inter 

personal arid group dynamics and project administration. Training was lea^t 

effective in learning about the problem solving process— in part because of 

• * *_ ■ ^ 

the lateness of the training {after much of the initial problem solving had 

been accomplished). On the whole, training was perceived as useful to some 

.extent, with most of it occurring later than when it would have been stast 

relevant/ Linkers would have preferred a little more training. After\the ^ 

' JL V 

initial training session (which was "off the she2,f" with little perceivfed, 
• * . r * 

adaptation to the project linkers) 4 the training was responsive to the as- . 
sessed needs of linkers and was received relatively well during the second * 
yeajf of the project. ^ 
t + Conceapiing their role as a process- helper to* sites, linkers perceived 
the. support they revived from all sources as very useful ^es^ecially the 
help received from other linkers. Concerning the resource finder role, sup- 
port from outside*consultants was clearly the most useful. ^ Die linkers felt 
very satisfied with^ contacts with the knowlftftge base consultants. Linkers 

also. felt that 4he project staff knew tfllpir*needs to a great extent, because 
* % • % * 

<fc of the amount of "both formal and informal communication. , % 

^ Georgia - * - / 

* The Georgia project used very effective training approaches with respect 
to th£ confent areas of pr^bleni solving and group dynasu.cs tthe highest effec- 
tiveness scores for the seven projects). Training concerning project adminis- 

tration femphasized the least effective techniques in comparison with the other * 

- ' ? • t i 

projects ^ The, usefulness of the training received was rated average in compar- 

ison with fte other projects. Linkers reported that the training that did oc- 

^cur was too late, and they would have pref$red more training th^n wad received. 

Georgia ^pikers^g^rceived the support provided by other linkers to be 

.more useful than that provided by- any other source- Hie support provided 

by the host agency was also useful fbr both the process helper and resource 

^ finder linker roles. While linkers felt Satisfied to a .great extent with 

the knowledge, base and w^ith the Services provided^y the project staff, they 

also reported less satisfaction with tt)e extent the project staff was a^ware of 

t * , "■ 

linker needs. * , 
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* Pennsylvania (- * 

K The training techniques used in this project had the highest ef f ec~ 
tiveness scores qjf any project* The weakest content are* concerned group 
dynamics, whfle «all the oth^r content area scores were su bstant ially above 
average* Linker* perceived training to be useful to a great extent, to be 
relatively timely in its presentation and to be appropriate in amount* 

Hie linker? report substantial satisfaction with project office ser-» 
vices, although a weakness in the support provided was the timeliness of 
the assistance* The relationship between the linker and the school assist- 
ance team (outside consultants) seemed to provide both, support and training. 
This was especially useful during the first year of ^%he project and jj> the 
occurence off liijker turnover* However, sora$ dependency developed which 
made it- difficult to function without such a strong outside suport the, 
second year. * J 

Network 

The NetvorJj relied on more effective learning techniques for teaching 

* 

information about the use of the knowledge base than did any othei; project. 

*Y 

The effectiveness of the approaches used for "teaching the other content 
areas was much lower. The Network linkers reported the lowest average use- 
fulness rating for training of any project* While the timing of the train- 
ing seemed appropriate, linkers would have preferred somewhat more training 
overall* * f # 

Linkers perceived the support from other linking agents as very helpful 
concerning process issues • In their role as resource finders, the support 
provided by the project staff was more useful* Linkers were quite satis- 
fied w^th services andt\support provided by the. project office staff. Bow- \ 
ever, concerning the^ knowledge base and, thfe training activities, the linkers 
were much less satisfied. Jfeich of this dissatisfaction and perceived lack 
of usefulness concerning training deemed to.be caused by unusually high ex-* 
s pectations about both what was to be provided and what was needed by linking 
agents. * * * 

National Education Association Project 

Training of NEA linking agents, was primarily orientation and informa- 
tion sharing in nature, useful to some extent but not effective at skill 

acquisition or behavioral change* Training was modified during the third 
• « * 
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year to include more experiential and diagnostic rather than cognitive 

an4 descriptive, and this improved its usefulness. The involvement of 

experienced Phase I linkers in the training o£ Phase II. linkers was in- 
\ 9 

novative and was "received well, caking the training that occurred more 
^ff active. However', oore training was perceived as necessary. The 
tipdng of the training' was seen as appropriate. 

In general, linjcer^s were satisf ied to a /great extent with services 
provided by the project staff, although they/ were less satisfied with 
support provided by the knowledge base. Thtf usefulness of interaction 
with other linkers and with consultants was 

Florida. ' 



oinical* 



Applying the learning principles frota tjfie literatur^ to the 4 " training w 

rage effectiveness score for 



approaches used m Florida results in an avc 



the seVen projects* Florida 



each *of the four training content areas. Of 
linkers perceived receiving closest to the right amount of training. The 

training was also* perceived as useful and occurred at appropriate tines 

i * * 

witfi respect to when it was needed. t r : 

Linkers reported that the support received frota all sources was very 
useful, /especially concerning their process helper role> As a resource^ 
finder, the project and host age ncjf were somewhat more .useful than other 
linkers and outside consultants, tut' even these lower usefulness scares 
were above average in comparison with the other projects^ Linkers also 
reported a hi^h degree of satisfaction with support serviced from the 
project staff and with* respect to 'contacts with the knowledge base and 
trainers. 

* * m 

* 

Michigan a t \ 4 • * * ■ * \ ^ 

c The training techniques used in Michigan were the least effective 

of the seven projects in terms of the designated learning principles. m 

Most of this low assesSDont £3 due to' the difficulty in using highly ef - 

feptive techniques such as one-cm-one training m large groups of trainees. 

Linkers perceived the training received as useful a\id Relatively appropri- 

'ate in both timing and acxjunt of occurrence • f t 

♦ - 
The linkers reported that the support received from all sources for* 

both the process helper and res6urce finder roles was below average in 
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usefulness* Th4" project office was most useful and outside consultants 
were least useful* Satisfaction with the project office Support was 
average* Linker satisfaction with their interaction with the Jtfioyledge 
base and witfr^training activities was substantially below average. 
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" ^ CHAPTER IV < . 

THE IMPAClNlF LINKER TRAILING AND SUPPORT 



Introduction 



The purpose of this ch£pf£r is to determine whether the differences 
in the way that linker training and support were delivered had any lasting 
impacts upon linker outcomes/ such as job satisfaction/ apd organizational 
outcones/ such as how services were delivered to clients- This investiga- 
tion of iqpact will be limited, by necessity'/ to data that is available 
" from surveys of the licking agents themselves- Ideally we would wish to 
examine how training and support variables affected the ways in which cli- 
ent*, perceived lijiWng agents (an ^indirect measure of differences in be- 
haviors)/ and to trace the contribution that training and support variables 
made to the total iqpact of linker activities upon the school sites with 
which they worked. At thi^ juncture, however, these data are unavailable - 

In the reeaindtfr of this, chapter we will present a general model for 
investigating the ifi^acts of support and training, identify the measures 
that we have use<Mn the investigation, present the results of our analy- 
$ sis, and discuss briefly' some of 'the conclusions that nay be dra>o^frAn 
the ^results- * 

A Kodel for Analyzing Linker Training and Support Impacts 

The primary reason for designing training programs and supports systems 
is in order to improve the effectiveness of the ways in which linkers^ per- 
form their Jobs, As stated eailier (Chapter I), training programs in g^ri- 
eral attempt to .have, a * direct ispact upoi) the' knowledge and skills (and 
therefore presumably the behaviors) that a given individual has. However, 

it is .also assuiaed that training stay affect attitudes, and th*t job-related. 

* * * * • 

attitudes nay also af f ect behAviors and client outcomes- 

In developing an analytic codel, we wished to distinquish not only % 
between two different types of out cone measures, but also to distinguish 
between the iiq>acts of support systems, an<J those of training programs- One 
ai^it hypothesize, for example, that training progracfs would be scat likely 
to have a direct effect upon behaviors (through their iqpact upon skill 
levels), while sugport systems^ might have the greatest effect upon job 
^elated attitudes such as Satisfaction. v That is, many might distin^iish 
* ' - 
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between training and support as representing the instrumental , task related 

attempts to influence a role occupant, and the affective attempts to tie 

the role occupant £nto the organisational social system. 

In addition to examining the direct* intended effects of training and. 

support on attitudes and behaviors, we« also wish to take into account the 

ways in which individual characteristics such as age or previous work ex- 

■ ♦ 
periences intery^ene^ in the intended relationship. Thus, for example, more 

experienced individuals may react differently to types of training ? or dif- 
ferent ^sources of support than less experienced individuals* The job char- 
acteristics of the individual role occupant may also affect this relationship 

The general model which underlies our, analysis is presented in visual 

^ * 
fora in Figure IV-^.. ' m 

Description^ Variables # W( t ^ • * , 

gutcoge variables t fc * 

As noted above, our, model identifies two types of 6utcome variables, job 
related .attitudes, and job related behaviors* Each of these was measured 
through a survey of the^RDU linkers. 

The job related attitude variables used in this analysis are sense of 
efficacy # overall job satisfaction , and level of role conflict . Job related 
behaviors, included linker perceptions"^ The degree to which they played the 
role of process expert, content expert and genera list * Also included weed 
.the degree to which they behave in a proactive or involved way, or^i a more 
reactive way. 

Sense of efficacy was measured by asking the agent to judge his/her * 
importance to site , out cooes in the £our phases of the RDU problem solving f 
process* problem identification, solution selection, planning and iaple- 

* 

mentation (See Appendix B, question 9). These measures were combined into 
a single measure which has a range of 4" to 20, and a mean of 12.78, indi- 
cating that the average linker felt himself to be moderately important in 
the problem solv£ng»proces.^ . ( 

Job satisfaction was measured from individual items which asked how-, 
well the job provides opportunities to learn and £pply skills and gain 
career mobility, as well as an overall measure 'of job satisfaction (see 
Appendix B, questions 21 and 23). Thus, this variable relates specifi- 
caliy to the rewards and opportunities associated with job performance. 

« 
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Figure IV-1 



A MODEL FOR ANALYZING THE IMPACT OF LINKER TRAINING AND SUPPORT 
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The variable has a range of f 4 to 20/ and a mean of 14.49, indicating an . 

•* 

i average satisfaction which Is moderate -to high. 

X 9 * 4 9 V 

Role conflict is a variable which measures a potential problem area in 
any Job, but dneyhichmay be particular ly^severe in a marginal service role 
such as that oT-ar linking agent* An .agent encountering a large number of 
cd^itp&dictory or ambiguous demands may be unable to fulfill his particular 
goals* . Four questions elicited the agent 1 s perceptions of the amount of 

* 0 

conflict in expectations from various role partners and the magnitude of 
the demands place on him (overload) (see Appendix B, questions 14 through 

9 

* 17) . This variable also had a ra*ige of 4 to 20, and a mean of 10*20, ^indi- 
cating a low to moderate level of pefcceived, role conflict*, 

- * 'V 

We have previously indicated that a< linker's activities can be cate- 
gorized into thr* domains (Lo\l±S e£ al/- 1979) . TXtoa^ ares * 

Process expertise s This refers to the Unker ''s^abll^^ to perform 
technical "issistance functions that are designed to help the local school 
or site staff better understand their own group dynamics during the change 
process and ta provide technical assistance that will facilitate the develop- 
ment of appropriate attitudes toward change and the knowledge utilization J 
process . Some types of process expert roles measured in the linker survey 
, were conflict resblver, trainer, and evJiluator. tSee Appendix B, question 
10*) 

Content expertise s The content expert is one who can provide 
specific advice "that is related to the particular innovation or -problem 
area in question* There are many familiar role mode2rs in* this area, with 
one of the most familiar being the subject matter specialist* The linker 
survey also included two other content expert roles specifically related 
to the linker role,: innovations expert, someone who %as a broad under- 
standing of .hew program developments in education R&D, and implementation 
specialist, an individual who is able to provide specific assistance in 
ways to implement new education programs* (See Appendix B, question 10. T 

* . General support skills * Many of the 'roles which linkers* play do 

* notj require specific substantive expertise, but caA be said to i/ivolve 

» • * \ ^ * 

either general human relations sensitivity, dr ,t&e ability to provide, 

extra time, energy, and managerial support to a local* school's change 

activity* Among the generalist activities which linkers may engage in 
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are^observer, documentor, resource person, counselor, and coordinator, 
(See Appendix B, question 10.). Each of the above variables was scaled 
to ran$e from 1 through 4. Die mean for the process expert role was 3.41, 
fo* the content expert role, 2.94 and for .the generalise role, 3.68. 

The intervention style adopted by the linker constitutes the second 
domain of linker behavior, ^he tvo intervention styles are: 

Reactive style ; Linkers may respond to requests for assistance from 
, school staff members or to needs or concerns as they become evident* A 
* reactive linker tends to maintain a low profile, and his or her activities 
may only occasionally be recognized as critical. Reactive linker charac- 
teristics utilized in the' linker survey include observer, resource person 
-and counselor (Appendix B^j^uestion 10). 

Proactive style: Linkers may become involved members of t{ie local 
problemrsolving team, offering their opinions about both processes and 
decisions that are made. Additionally, they may take a role as a "super- 
ego," analyzing and assessing th£ progress that the school" is making * 
toward wh«ever goalkjiave been set,. Proactive or involved linker roles 
measured in the survey include process trainer, program implement or and 
conflict resolver (Appendix B, guestioji 10). 

Each of the linker styles was scaled to range from 1 through 5* The 
average for the reactive role was 3.55, while for the prc^tive role it 
was. 3.2. # . **■ ■ 

Training and Support (Predigtor) Variables : The measurement and 
definition of training and* support variables has been discussed exten- 
sively in previous chapters* In this investigation 1 of the model for 
predicting their effects on attitudes and behavior, we hAve chosen the 

* fallowing set of variables ; 

• Training Variables ; Measures of training inglude . 
y 9 linker \p<ircep£ions of amount received , tjte useful- 
ness bt .training, satisfaction with the timelinSss 
of training , aftd satisfaction with the amount of 
tyraining; provided* , ^ - - - * 

* ' — * , 
'» "^ Support Vaj^Libles : Support variables* include linker. 

Assessments of s the amount and usefulness of support 

for the process helper and resource finder, aspects 

of their role, f roo s the following sources: project 

staff, host organization, other linker^ and expert. 

consultants/ A total of 16 support-related variables 
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Intervening variables : The' linker personal and i$b characteristics 

that were choeen OS potential moderators of the impact of training and 

_* * " * \ 

support were: • -i 

S 

• Jhe age of the linker * Age was divided into four cate- 
gories which included approximately^ equal "nucibers of • 
linkers: under 34/ 34 through 37 , 38 through 47 , and* 
over 47. The mean age of linkers was 42. 

• The percentage of time deVoted to the, RDU linking role * ^ 
This variable was divided into three equal groups: 12 - 
percent or leas, 13 to 50 percent/ and over 50 percent: — 

The average percent time devoted to RC£J was 44 percent; 

• Previous teaching experience s This varlabie w ? as divided 
into three approximately 6qual groups: 2 years or less, 

3 to 5 years^, 6 to 8" years , and 9 or core yewrs. The ( 
mean nunberysf years ?teaefcing experience was 

Analysis . *. 

- The correlations between training variables/ and the outcomes of job 
reiated attitudes and behavior indicate* that easily measurable training 



eff t<&a~*$ejt£>th sparse and counter-intuitive (see Table IV-1). Fir^t, £here 

are no significant relationships between any of the behavior measures and the 

training Variables. A nuli finding was Sufficiently surprising that we wereN 

led to investigate thi^ J^s^^ffcrther, by determining whether there was a^ ^ ' 

relationship between linker's assessment of their own skills , and training 

variables tseel Appendix B, question 5}* Hone of these additional variables 

revealed a positive correlation with any of the training variables. 

• \ • v* * " 

Turning to maaq^res of attitudes, we find that increased training is 

significantly negatively related to role conflict tr—«46). i n particular, 
Jess conflict is experienced by those with more training in project adminis- 
tration* tF - 2.58, significant at the .07 level), and more training in role 
clarification (F - 2.75, significant at the .05 level). The increased 
training provided the linking, agents with a clearer definition of their &n 
roles and with techniques lor dealing with various roles. Thu£, the main 
positive attribute of training was to reduce anbiguities surrounding the role 
rather than to icprove role performance. * ' 

A less predictable finding, however, is the negative correlation (^.SO) 
between usefulness of training and linker sense of efficacy (influence 
over site outcomes)." - 
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TABLE IV-1 

PEARSON 1 S CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VARIOUS LINKER TRAINING" VARIABLES 
AND JOB ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR VARIABLES 
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* 1 
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Efficacy 


Job Satis-* 
faction 


Role 
Conflict 


Content 
Special* 


Process 
Special • 


General 


Proact. ' 


React. 




. Perceived Amount Received 


-.31" 


■ i 

-.08 


• 

-.46* 


-.14 


.00 


-.20 


-.18 


-.04 




• 

Perceived Usefulness 
Perceived Tiraliness. 


-.50* 
-.09 


-.14 
.19 


-.21 
«-.21 


-.08 
* 

.13 


.02 

0 

.02 


-.10 
.19 


> -.08 

\,e 


-.02 

.06' 




* 

Perceived Adequacy of » 
Amount 

— : — r^r 1 


.16 


-.15 


-.0\ 


-.09 


.16 


.01 


\ * 07 


.07 



♦Significant at the .01 level. * 
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W6 would int^pret this, as* an example of how formal training tends to 
selectively effective; linkefrs who had a high sense of efficacy 
been less impressed by the relatively simple training tools and expe^i 
that were provided tojthem late jLn their project related caree: 
felt less sure o% -what they werej doing were more grateful for the* info 
and clarification that were derived through training sessions ♦ ^s* 
Turning to the relationship^ between linker support Variables and 
attitude and behavior outcomes we| find a similarly limited set of inters 
able findings. Of a possible 112 t correlations exhibited in Table IV-2, 



tion 



19 are srgnificant at the -05 levpl or/better* This indicated th*t sup; 



variables have, at £est, a modest impact upon our outcomes measure?- Co; 




tant patterns do emerge, however^ 

T ^ % First, an emphasis .upon the content specialist role appears to be 
alsoci4,ted with greater support 'from consultants, <and f*Jpm high perceive 
usefulness of th^s support. It is irrelevant whether this support is prbVided 
in the context of the linkers process helper, or resource finder roles t 
external experts have a consis tant L impact in this regard. 

r Second, support from linkers, lat least where that support is percei^d 
as*useful, shows strong relationships with the adopting of process speci. 
ist and generalist functions, and ^lso with somewhat greater emphasis on 
supportive, reactive role*/ rather [than proactive roles. Thus, where 



lifikers have networks of their own, 



they become more likely to take on th 



4 



unobtrusive behaviors th^t are associated with many definitions of the 
"ideal" facilitator/^ * 

Overall, it is clear that support variables are more strongly associ-J- 
ated with beha^iprs than with job related attitudes- % Among the findings 
related to attitudes, only four significant correlations are found. Amouii 
of support from project staff-^both support for -the process and inf ormafiojn 
giving aspects of thd; role—app%pently jredjiCes tole conflict- This, presx 
ably, is a consequence of ma&ng decisions or providing feedback on how 
linkers should handle instances of such conflict/ ""or by establishing genera 
procedures fOr conflict resolution. J In addition, it is clear that higher 
levels of- support from the hos£, organization related to the process or 
facilitator Component of the linJg&r ^ ole is associated with lower le^el^ 



Table IV-2 



PEARSON CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VARIOUS- LINKER SUPPORT VARIABLES AND 
'JOB ATTITUDE AND gEHAVIOR VARIABLES A 
[N - c.30]** ■ * " 



Llnkef 
Support^ 



Efficacy 



Satisfac- 
tion 



Role 
Conflict 



Content 
Specialist 



. Process^ 
Specialist 



Generalist 




Reactive 



Amount Source/Type - 

* * • 

Project sta iff/process 
role 

Project staff/informa- 
tion role ' 
Host organization staff/ 

process jrole 
Host organization staff/ 
. information xt>le * * 
Other linkers/process 
role 

Othpr ^inkers/information 
role 

Consultants/process 
role 

Consultants/infqrmation # 
role 

Usefulness 

Project staff/process 
role* 

Project staff /information 
* role* * . 
Host organization sta.ff f£ 

process role^- 
Host organization *staff/ 

information . role 
Other ' lingers/process 1 * 

role 

Other linkers/information 
role 

Consultants/process * 
role 

Consultants/information 
role * 



-.26 
• 

-♦08 
-.32* 
-.27 
.17 
-.09 



-.06 



-.05 

-',12 
-.12 
-.43** * 
-.30 ' 

i 

*.16 ' 
-.21 . 
-.12 



-.20 
-.15 
-.25 
-.16 
.05 
.03 
-.03 
.11- 

.21 
-.06- 
-.22 
-.10 
.-16 
.11 
.01 
.18 



-.33* 
-.34* * 
-.02 
-.01 

.06 
-.00 

.07 

.07 • 

.24 
-.30 
-•05 
-.02 « 

.09 * 

.01 

.06 

.06 ' 



♦ .17 



•Significant at the .05 level or better. 



' ERsIGq\**H y«ies from 31' to 35, 



depending 6n\the support variable. 
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of efficacy. She reasons for this finding are unclear, but we may hypothe- 
size that linkers who are firmly attached to the host organization and make 
many requests^f ojp IfccaJL support may be those who are relatively insecure in 
a their rcdwT*"* Thus" 1 w^yould. assume a reverse^ causality: rather than sup- 
port/causing fc a low sense ofcl efficicy, we hypothesize that a low sense of 
efficacy causes the linker to seekl local support frequently, and to rely up- 
on it as useful. 

In addition to analyzing the simple correlations between predictor and 

outcome ^variables, we sought to engage in analyses that would show the degree 

* to which su^ort and training variables could pre<Jict outcomes, The analysis 

* was designed as a two-stage procedure. First, we would* conduct a canonical 

♦ correlation between four pairs of variables: support and attitudes , support 
** * ■ . 

^ and behavior, training and attitudes and training and behavior, toly if we 

were able to locate a siyif icarit canonical correlation wjguld we move to a 

.aultiple regression, mtfdel, which wojild^ help to identify which pf the predic-"" 

tor variables was most highly associated with the outcome variables. This 
■ • * 

two step strategy was chosen in order to maximize a search for the effects 

cet ; 

A canonical analysis tries to estimate an optimal correlation between^ 
two'se^s of variables. This simply -means -that each set of variables^!!!: 
be scored in such a way as to produce the highest possible correlation be- 
tween" the two resulting totals. . Thus, this apprqgtch~rather than a more 
traditional regression model— represented ou/ best attempt at finding /a 
predictive relationship, *» * 

The results, however* showed that there were no strong relationships 
between tfaining/ 1 support, Sole and outcome variables, *0f the four canon* 
ical correlations, none resulted in a correlation that was significant at 

e_ :n 05 Level, As a consequence # the multiple regressions were not con- 
ducted, m . , 

• llie* effects of .moderating variables : The approach to iftvestigatirtg 
the effects*,of age* teaching expedience and percent time commitment to ROU 
involved examining the relationship between outcomes and trainix^and sup- 
' gort. a.% *tfif ferlnt levels of each nominally coded moderating variable, Tftese 
levels were specified above in the discussion of variable measurement. 



of training and support! since* it was clear fro© the examination of simple 
correlations that the range add type of effects were low. 
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Again, the Results of these correlational procedures produced relatively 
sparse results. The significant findings, (including trends as well as 
individually significant correlations) will be discussed below* 

A ge . Training and support had the strongest effects on the youngest 

linkers (those under 33) and the next strongest effects on the oldest lin- 

♦ 

kers (over 48) • There were almost no .significant correlations between sup- 
port and training and linker attitudes and behaviors among those linkers 
who sight be considered "diddle aged." However, the ways& in which trailing ' 
and support are associated with outcome^ varies between the different age t 
groups'. ' } 

The youngest linkers were most likely to show negative correlations 
between levels of support from projecj^and host organization staff ~thelr 
.formal supervisors —and their sense of efficacy. Level of process support 
from the project is correlated with sense of efficacy at «77, and informa- 
tion support at -.69. The corrections for process support from the host 
organization are -.78, and for information auppor£, -.69. Ratings of the 
uiefulness of support from these two sources red&ive similarly high corr? 
lations. In {addition, higher levels of support from consultants were 
associated wii 



tf higher levels of^role conflict* Process support correla- 
ent was .73, and for information support 
the usefulness of consultant support ^are^ 
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tion coeff ic; 
assessments 

(-.75) for prd^&M-^si^Bgrt, and for information support (f.85). Finally, 

the sore useful the linkers rated their training experiences/ the lej 

likely they were to feel a strong sense of efficacy in relating toy 

target sites £-»i74)% 

Tfre oldest .linkers (those oves, 48). also showed strong negativ&^rre- 

lations between the level of support from the project for their information 

providing role and sense of effiC4cy (-.81). In addition, the usefulness 

of support frodttheir host organizations was negatively .correlated with ef- 

/ ■ 
ficacy (-.94 an4 -*73 for the usefulness of process and information support 

¥ from the host organization)* 

' > « 

In addition,' however, support from linking agents for the information 

providing role was negatively correlated with spnse of* efficacy t-%81) "as 

was the perceived usefulness of this support (-.82). * 

For this group, sUpport from consultants had major impacts* ^he more 

consultant support for the information role that was received, and the, more 



useful it was perceived Jo be, (r 9 .90), the more likely the linker was 
to behave as a generaliat (r * «90 and .86). In addition, these^consul- 
tant support variables were also positively associated with taking a aore 
reactive Unking role (.84 and .83). Finally, the same variables were al- 
so associated with higher job satisfaction (.77 and .76). 

To summarize, it. appear 3 that younger and older linkers were aoce 
strongly affected by the support that they received from various sources 
than linkers whd^were at a aid-point in their career. We max hypothesize 
that the reason for this finding is that both older^nd younger linkers 
are more open to influences younger linkers because they\ealize that 
they are.* inexperienced and^ require support in ordek to do tsheir job wel}, 
and older linkers because a change in job statUtf-flETjC^ morle disruptive 
for someo ne 'w ho has been engaged 'in more traditional educational roles 
for a longer period of time. ' ^ 

In addition, we find *that there are 1 surprising number of unexpected 
< • 
negative relationships that emerge. Support variables, in particular, tend 

to be associated with lower sense of efficacy in dealing with schools. As 
was mentioned above, this suggests that individuals with lower sense of ef- 
ficacy seek out larger amounts of support and are aore grateful for it. 
Why this relationship should occur only for younger and older agents is dif- 
ficult to -interpret* N ^ 

Experience i A number ot contrasts hetween more and less experienced 
teacher emerged. In the case of ^experienced teachers (less than three 
years of % experience) the amount of training receiyed was negatively asso- ■ 
ciated wtLth job satisfaction (-.72). Aaong moderately experienced teachers 
(three tA f ive years) training was positively associated with job satisfac- 
tion (.77). The job satisfaction of aore experienced teachers tovqrr five 
years) was not associated with amount of training. 

In another contrast, the aore support most experienced linkers received 
from otl^er linkers* the more # likely they were to rate themselves as taking 
proactive, involved roles with regard to^glients (r - .80 for process sup- 
port and .70 for information support). Among the least experienced linkers/ 
on the other hand, high levels of support from other linkers wer* associated 
with more emphasis on the reactive, f-acilitative stance with clients, 
(r * .95 for process support, and .64 for information support). Finally, 



among younger linkers, high levels of contact with consultants on both 
process and information matters were associated with higher levels of 
role conflict (r - *62 and .85) • These relationships were insignifi- 
cantly negative for more experienced teachers. 

Percent time orjAgl; The 1 investigation of the effects of percent of 
time comittedHtb"liDjPPthe relationships between training arSf support 
and outcome ^variaWes produced few results. Overall,, only scattered sig- 
nificant relationships were found for linkers who had mpre time committed 
to KDU. Those who committed the least amo&it of time (5 to 12 percent) 
were more likely to be affected by differences in the support structure. 
In particular, those who had more support from other linkers were: 

• aor£ likely to have low role conflict (r - .73 for , " 
information support); 

• less likely to play the role of a content specialist 
(r ■ -.73 for process support and -.80 for informa- 
tion support); and/ 

• less likely to take involved or proactive stances 
with regard to client decision-making (r »"-*79 
for information support) X , , 

Among those committing ^etween 12 and SO percent ^time to KDU, very limited 
.significant relationships emerged. First, perceived usefulness of training 
was significantly correlated with playing a content special^ role (r - 
•82 j . Second, process support* from the linker'^ host organization was nega- 
tively related to job satisfaction (-.87). 

Among those who are committed to RDU for the most extensive/periods of 
time, training and support factors seem to have almost no impact. The only 
significant relationship is a negative one between the perceived usefulness 
of trailing and sense of efficacy (-.69). 

Discussion 

— , 

Two major conclusions may be drawn frcm the results pretfefhted above: 

*\ * neither training nor support appear" to be major factors 
in determining how linkers perceived theiqpjobs, or how 
they describe thfeir behavior and strategies of interven- 
ing with clients ;\and », 

• the findings suggest that, insofar as training and support ^ 
* structures have an* impact, this is moderated by individual 

background characteristics, and the characteristics of the 
job. 
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The more general Implications of these findings must be viewed in light of" 
the other data that has been prtesented^in this report, and will theref&ye 
be disalseed in the next chapter, ^t this juncture,- however, we may ten- 
tatively hypothesize that the types of training and support systems that 
were employed in the ROU project were not sufficiently robust or intrusive 
to counter the basic autonomy of the linking agent. Earlier we reported 
that linking agents tended to be most highly influenced by clients (Spencer 
and Louis, 1978). In addition, we believe- that predispositions and convic- 
tions/ as well as previous experiences brought to the job, may also have a 
great Influence over thp occupant of a client-focused service delivery role 
such as that of linker • 

The results clearly si^ggest, however, that the support systems designed 
by the projects and developed by the individual linking agents on their own 
were more significant in shaping, attitudes and behaviors than the fona^ 
traming^events sponsored by the project, Oie of the 'significant differ- 
ences between the support and the training that occurred in the RDU projects 
, was .the source of initiation — ^training was initiated by project staff mem- 
bers and* in most cases the support system tended to function upon requests 
by the linker. Thus, support may be thought of as being more situation- and <* 
linker-specific, and usually deals wijth immediate problems and problem solu- 
tions' The greater significance of support over training has considerable 
implications for the design of successful linkage systems in the future. 

The need fos individualized approaches is highlighted by the fact that 
linkers with different backgrounds were affected by levels and sources of 
support in different ways- while the quantitative datathat we have do not 
suggest clear patterns for the design of a contingency theory of training 
and support needs, they do suggest the clear need for such an approach. 
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CHAPTER V 



IMPROVING THE TRAINING,, AND SUPPORT OF EXTERNAL RESOURCE PEOPLE 



This report describes and assesses the efforts of seven different 
organisations to provide training and support to over fifty linking agents 
^nd thus provides a unique opportunity tto suggest ways of improving such 
efforts in the future. This concluding chapter presents recommendations 
with respect to training/ support/ and training vs. support. » 

Training 

Despite the decentralization of the training activities in the RDU 
program/ there was surprisingly little V riation among the seven projects 
in terras of the kinds of training that took place/ and in the linkers ' 



assessment of that training. In comparing the techniques and settings that 



.(uc 

were used/ no distinct typologies were discernable. Rather the types of , 
training that, occurred/ ks perceived by linkers in the seven projects/ fell 
into a general cluster wrtft a few minor ^exceptions . ^ 
One reason for this lade of variation was the narrow perception on 
the part of projedt staff with respect to the available national resources 
in the area of trailing for ^eternal resource people. . The Northwest Regional 
Education Laboratory's training design ahd naterials for external resource 

^people were a coccaon thread throughout many of £he projects. Even where 
local treCiners were usfad, the basis for thd training was often the NWR£L 
materials. These materials generally were received well. Since they were 
widely £pown and &&ed W the linkers, however/ they failed^to provide then 
vith such increase in ktowledge^or skill* 

Another reason for, the similarity, in training app roaches *w as the fact 
that t^e project staff among the seven projects had frequent interaction at 
RDO-sponsored meetings, w^re recipients of the results of HIE-sponsored 
conceptual work in the area of linker training and concaonly attended many 
national meetings concerning educational dissemination and utilization. . 
Since many project staff conducted training themselves rather than relying 
on outside resources/ the resultant approaches to linker training tended 

* to have a limited range. * • • 
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A oajor suggestion for the improvement of linker training is to expand 
the types of training approaches and providers that .are used in prder to take 
advantage of the many new developments in the training field. Many univer- 
sities, have extension programs or .on --campus training seminars that are 
consistently rated highly by bot^ participants^ and their sponsoring organiza- 
tions* Educational linking 49&nts are very similar in role to change agents 
and human resource consultants in the private sector - which rely heavily on 
university-based training resources.. Other organizations also offer seminars 
and workshops, in areas of importance^ or linking agents- While there are 
mapy such organizations, among the most well-known are the National Training 
Laboratories, National Society of Training Directors, University Associates, 
the American Management Association*and such private organizations as 
Harbridge House and McBer,^Inc. -With linkers gating information or skills 
related to the problem solving process and interpersonal Ipr gvoup dynamics as 
their most icportant training needs, movement towards non -education specific 
training resources of high quality seems very desirable. 

In our survey, linkers identified an ideal training program for various 
c<Jnt§nt areas* Their responses demonstrated some differentiation amofcg the 
setting, techniques apd provider that would be best f depending on the type 
of information or skill to be learned. These results are provided in Table 
V.l. There were few, if any, surprises in the linkers' responses, with most 
of the suggestions consistent with commonly held assusptions about training. 
Project staff members were seen as the .most appropriate providers of , training 
in information about project administration and use and availability of the 

ml* 

knowledge base. Consultants were viewed as most appropriate for information 

or skills related to problem solving processes and interpersonal or group 

* 

dynamiqp. 

Linkers rated each training technique as bein^cost appropriate for 
a specific content area (although in some cases the differences between \ 



ratings we^e very small). The resultant pairings are as 
, Content Area ' I . Hosi Appropriate Tra 



follows: 

ning Techniques 



Problem solving process ' Group Discussions \ 
Interpersonal or g*oup Rolp Playing, Simulations 

dynamites * 
Use and ;ava liability of Lectures, demonstrations/ 

knowledge base * * * - 

POO Project administration • Written Guidelines, Handbooks 
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Table V-l 



Linker lutings* of the Oegrw to Which CetVatn Aspect* of Training Programs Should be 
to *£qulre Information or Skills* In an Meal Training Prograa 



N 



a* 
01 



&*t t 
-of 
Train? 



Provider 



Aspects of 
Tr*lnln<} Prograes 




Conference or workshop 

Stall Croupe Within 
Larger Conference 

One-on-ooe^vlth Trainer 
(in person or by phone I 

Informal "Get Together^" 



Crowft J?! »cu m » ™ * 

I Lecturce/Dceonst rati one 
Teciini'io* * \ 

or > Role Playing, Sivwllatlort* 

tutorials, I Wr4tt<tn Guidelines, Mand- 
\ book. Memoranda* "tool 



Project Staff Ke*ber 
Consultant 

Other U nfcer/Facl 1 1 1 a tor 




'Scalei 



4 • to a qreat extent 

J * to son* degree * 

2** to a **all degree 

"1 m not at all 



Information or Skills Related toi 



Interpersonal or 
Croup Dynamics 



2.3 


0.8 


2.3 


\l.O 


3.3 


0.7 


2.5 


0.9 


3.4 


0.8 


2*4 


0.9 


2.7* 


o.e 


3.4 


0.7 



S.O. 



0-7 
0.8 



0.8 



Use and Availability 

of the Knowledge 
Base 



Avg ■ 

3-3 
2.9 

2.5 

1.9 



3.0 

iff, 

3.3 



3.2 




S.D. 

0.9 
0.9 

- 0.9 

'0.8 

0.8 
0.8 
1.0 
O.tf 



Ad*lnl>trat Ion of 
the WX) Product 



Avg. 



3.3 
2.0 

2.S 

2.1 

3.0* 
2.9 

3.5 



1.7 
1.9 
2.7 



S.O* 



U-0 
0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

0,9 
0.6 
1.0 
9.8 



0.5 
0.9 
*-9 
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With respect to the setting of training/ the conference or workshop 
approach was seen as appropriate in an ideal training program for all 
f'four content ar^as, with the use of small groups within the larger conference 
desirable for learning about the problem solving process and interpersonal 
or group dynamics* Linkers 9 low rating of informal "get togethers" and 
one-brf-one training contradicts much current literature concerning effective 
«? training (see earlier discussion in Chapter III) . Part of this low rating 
might be due/ to a oojifusion between training and supgort — a sqbject that is 
diso^ssed in t^e following section, , 
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Support *S , * 
While project staff "members were perceived v as the major providers 6f 
l/nker .training, linker host organizations were also seen as major providers 
of support 2Q^d assistance* This supportive role of the host organization 
was especially apparent when linkers wete previous members of that organiza^ 
tion or when'RDU meshed with the objectives of, the organization. If linkers 
were .not previous employees pf their host organization and 4f the program 
does not fit with the organization's current i^cjjs, then alternative mechan- 
isms for supporting the linker need to be designed. Linkers perceived the 
support received to be moderately useful, although # there was some variance in 
perception because of the multiple sourqes of potential support. t 

Prom interviews with linkers comes the recommendation for more role 

socialisation or whole^role tr arming, occurring through infor»»l-pcoces«3»s 

* 

rather than formal training experiences. Hole socialization emphasizes 
frequent interaction with .peers concerning the linking agent role as a whole, 
rather than piecemeal training activities cor^rning currently popular skill 
or knowledge areas. This reccccaendation is consistent with the filings 
in Chapter XV which associated interaction and .support* from peers with 

more supportive and reactive role behavior on the part of linkers. Indeed, 

* • • 

the broad'er the informal network of associations, the broader the potential 

rple behaviors that are available in the linkers' repertoire. For example, 

the more association with consultants, the more linkers, played a content 

specialist role. The location of linkers in "host organizations" such. 

as intermediate service agencies, while initially causing some role- ambiguity 

and conflict, facilitated^he role 'socialization process and broadened 

the f ange, of rede behaviors performed by linkers. 

i m r . _ — - , - ~ - -— _ 



I ■ 9 . 

Even though the quantitative analysis produced few Relationships between 
^ / • * 

support find linker attitudes and behavior , the Qualitative data contain , 

many examples of .the importance of support, and the dissatisfaction of - — 
linkers when support was not, available. One of the biggest areas of dissatis- 
faction was the lack of feedback'* to linkers, especially from th^project or 

* *■ ■ 

host organizations. This was especially frustrating because of th e h e av y 

documentation efforts* that were an integral /part o^the WV, program — and 
fro© which linkers felt they received little benefit. Evec^ for temporary . 
programs with definite end-<ates, feedback to linkers is needed and should be 
structured into, the linker support systems. 

One of the biggest areas of satisfaction concerning linker support 
came .from peer interaction. Linkers shared experiences whenever they" 
had an opportunity',' using the phone for almost weekly exchanges of informs- 
* tion and seeking of assistance. Much of this peer support emerged spontaneously 
~ftt~the initiative of the linkers. In the* future, this important Support > 



process .should be facilitated through adequate resources for phone calls\ for 

* * \ 

periodic group meetings, and for on-site visitations among individual linkeXs. 

Training vs. Support 

A basic question concerning training anH su£§&>r£?for any proqram is 
the relative emphasis between ,the two. In the seven RDU projects,, the 
amount 4o r level of training and^support did not seem .to be related. A 
projecfy could emphasize both ^training and support, emphasize neither or 



emphasize one to the exclusion of the other. Typically this latter was 
V-he case, ,and it can easily be hypothesized in this diy^f tight resources 
^ that design decisions frequently will be made to emphasizexnly certain 

aspects of program development and maintenance. But 'which aspects should 

be emphasized* */ ^ , ^ ' \ 

Selection of/staff is often a process used to reduce the need for 

training and support.' It is important to note that in all seven RGtJ prefects, 

the project staff had little influence over the selection of linking agents. 

• * 

For the most part, these decisions over linker selection ~ a key ingredient 

to any dissemination and utilization program — were in the hands of file 

, host organizations, vAio were minimally involved ,in the program. In some 

§ 

cases, this occurred despite strong expectations to the contrary held by 
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project staff .^diven the nature of the prpgram, and the Importance of 
0 *• i I 



io^aj. accec^nce/i this, process probably ^ojrfted tofAe programs advantige^ 
However, this eqpha^is on local ^or regional selection of linkers increases 
rathe? that decreases the importance 6f training ajid support, ft 

Yet* in 'the KDU program/ training*and support were ver/ weakly ass6ciated 

4 * • r V • ■ > 1' » • 

,with any positive ^intermediate" .outcomes such as linker behavior and attitudes 

"Linkers perceive^ training and support to bel only. moderately useful/ despite* 

what was perceived py pany project staff to be substantial (although belated) 

emphasis in these areas/ Ifi can be ar^ed that .the range of training timelines 

and amount was limitted and, that greater impact would o<yUr fr6m training a,f 

it preceded program jlnplementation and was substantially increased* In amount^ 

There i^ mixed #hpport for this argument in th^t raining research • * 

literature (Gilror<e and Deci, 1977; Dunnette and Campbells 1970; Bass ajid V 

i »• ■ • * i * 



and 

Yau^in, 1969, Argyrisi 1979}. Typically, behavioral chap^o is noted following 
training but the changes did p^t transfer tp Sh-the^ob behavior- 'And even 
, fol^owiM substantial '.training, betWioral change-, while stati^|^aliy " 
significant, # is of ten tainicall (bshry ahd Harrison, 1966"). Thus, while the 

- . r • * ** • A * • / ' 

inpact .of training probably' can be] increased through rgdre timely ai\d substan- 

- * t* * \ , ^ * i " ■ 
tial training efforts, jthis would be an ex&ensive a*e of resources and it is 

t \ - • " 4 

questionable that the rbsultant. impact would be any grater than an "oh^the-^eb 

training program" utilising an Effective support ^sy'stem. In fact M j£atz and. 



KArw 11979) would 
interacting ^'bond 



oaintalin^hat on^j^rough. a broad support syster* of . 
holders " jpeople, to whom lihfcers are directly connected, by 



virtue of* t^heir role setl c/in t;he complimentary changes in behavior \ take 

• A * * . . . . t* . . \ 



place- tcuinstfre the. continuation of, new behavior or the part of any 



member. 



\one rolfe 



In conclusion, greatly increasing the anount of training received by 

liriking agents ifi *on6 potential approach to influencing linker behavior, 

especially if the providers of training c^n be expanded to. include many * ' 1 

universiCy^based and private-sector resources. However^ the efficacy of t t 

\ • , # ■ • * 

such an approach is questionable/ and the expense required^fpuld be Slabstaja-^ 

tial.JVn alternative approa,ch 4 suggested for the c«st part by ^linkers them*- 

selves in interviews and conference^, is the provisioii^of resources to 

encourage ^tnd maintrain opportunities ioz linking agents to interact with each 

other and with a broad ran^e pf other potoptial resources such vis those found f 

f ^n io<yl uni^orsitie^, distjri^t and stit^ officrfl^of education,^ educational** 1 

labs^ntl center? and national conferences on th^ dissemination ancf utiliza- 

t^ion of knowledge and*new practices. ■ 
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Table A-l 



Summary of the Amount/ Setting, Techniques 
and Provider of Training Received by the 
Northwest Reading Consortium Linking Agents* 



Aspects of Training 



Content Area of Training-Information 









— 




Problem 


Interpersonal 


j Use of the 




t 


Solving 


or Group 


\ Knowledge 


Project 


i 
J 



Process 



Dynamics 



Base 



< Administration 



r 



Amount of 1 Training 



3:2 



-3.8 



Setting of Training ; 
Conference or Workshop 
Saap.1 Groups 
One-on-one with Trainer 
Informal, "Get Together* 





yes 


yes 


no' j 


mixed 


no 


yes* 


yes 


yes 


* no ! 


no 


* no 



yes 

* * 

J»- „ 

E&xed 

mixed 1 



Techniques or Materials : 

Gr ouD^r^cu s s i o ns 

Lectures/Demonstrations 

rtcjle Playing/ Simulation^ 

Written Guideline/, 
Handbooks f . 

' r 




yes 
r.o 
yes 
yes 



yes 
mixed 
no 
yes 



• 



. yes 

zuxgd 
, no 

mixed 



Provider : 

Project Staff Member 
Consultant 
Other Linker 

-^fe : 




no 

yes 

no 



no 

yes 

no 



yes 

no 

no 



* 

yes 

no 

no 



nr 4 
"Scale; 



5 ■ to a very great extent 
4 * ta a great extent 
3 ■ to some extent 
2 - to a little extent 

•♦♦Coded as Follows; yes 



\ 



■ this setting/, technique or provider wa's used for this 

content area ft * 

no - this setting/ technique or provider was not. used for 

this content area 
pixed - the respondents had differing perceptions concerning 

this aspect * . # ** * * 

* ) 



4 



> Table A-2 
■ ■ 

Summary of the Asaount, getting, Techniques 
and Provider of Training Received by the 
Georgia Project Linking Agents* 



ff 
















■ 


Content Area of Training-Information 
or Skills Reflated to: 


■J 


Aspects of Training 


Problem 

Solving- 

Srocess 


Interpersonal - 
or Group 
' Dynamics** 


Use of the 
Knowledge 
Base > 


r 

t Project 
Ad^-oinistf ation ' 




i 

Asount of Training 


3.8** 


! «»«v 


i hi 


2.7 




Setting of Training: * 1 


i 

* t 






Conference or Workshop" 


yes*** 


yes 

♦ 


i yes 


yes ^ 


\ - 3nai-i Groups - - — ■ — 


-yes - 


yes- 


no — * — 


- aixed „ 




One-on-one with Trainer 


yes 


no ' 


yes 

■ 


nixed , 




Informal "Get Togethers" 1 

« - 


„ .no 


.no 


no 


no 

•* 


1 

f Techniques or .Materials: 


f 


■ 








Gropp Discussions 


no . 


yes 

• 


no" 


yes , 




Lec tur es/Oq&onst rations 


no 


no 


• 

*io • 


no 




Role" Playing , Simulations 


* yes 


yes , 


no 


no 

■ 




Written Guidelines, 
. handbooks 


yes 


yes 

* 


yes 

■ 


yes 
• 




* Provider: 
■ 


> 


j 


• 






Project Staff Menber 

• 


yes 


yes 


yes m 


> yes 




Consultant * \ 


yes 


no- 


no 


* aixed^ ' <* 




other Linker 


. no 


no 


no 

• 


yes 

* 



*N « 5 - 

♦♦ Scale ; 5 « to a very great extent *' * ^ 1 1 

4 m to a gre^r extent i 
3 «t to soae extent - ~ I 

2 * to # a little extent t " „ ' • %# 

1 - not at^alif * ■ " 

b *** Coded as Follows , yes * fius setting/ technique or provider was used for this 
f- qontent area ^ 

^ r no - this setting, technique or provider- was not used for 

C s tJhis 'content area 

nixed « the respondents had differing /perceptions concerning 
/ this aspect * 
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Table A-3 

Sunaary of the Aaount, Setting, Techniques 
and Provider of Training Received by the 
Pennsylvania Project Linking Agents* 



Aspects of Training 



Content Area of Training- Information 
or Skills Related to; 



Problem 
Solving 
Process 



Interpersonal 
1 or Group 
Dynamics 



Use of the 
Knowledge 



Project 
Administration 



Anount of Training 



4 t 5 



Setting of Training : 

Conference or * Workshop 
* 

"-€to&ll Groups — . - 

One-on-one vith Trailer 
informal "Get Togethers" 



nixed** 

no— 

ye«j 
no 



yes 
no- - 
raixed 
no 



Rixed 

y$s 
no 



mixed 

-no 



~ ^1 

Techniques or Materials* 


H 


> 






"Group Discussions 


yes 


yes t 


caxed 


yes 


Lectures/Demonstrations 


nixed 


yes 


raixed* 
/n'o . 


nixed 


Role Playing,. Simulations 


no 


coxed 


• - 
no 

i 


i 

Written Guidelines, . . 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


t Handbooks 


* 








* Provider : 


• • 


h 


u 


• ' ' - ■ f 


Project staff Menhir 


yes 


mixed 


yes 


yes 

• *- * 


Consultant 


nixed 


yes 


no 


no 


Other Linker * w 


■ ■ 

no 


no 


_ nixed 


/no 

• 










* 


> 


1 * ■ 






» 


» 2 


* ■ 


■ 




• • 



**scale: S * to i a very great extent 
** *4 * to a. great* extent 
3 * to some extent v 
2 * to a little ektent 
*l **not at all 



♦♦ ♦Coded as Follows . *yes * this^s^tting, technique or provider *as used for this 

content area 

no * this setting, technique or provider was not us£d for 

/ this content area . 
nixed ■ the respondents had differing perc^>tions t concerning 
this aspect: 



Table A-4 

xxy of the Amount/ Setting , Techniques 
and Provider of Training Received by the 
' Network Consortiup Linki^ Agents*- 



Content Area of Training-Information 



§ 1 

1 Aspects of Training - 
I \ » 


Problem 
Solving 
Process 


Interpersonal 
or Group 
Dynasties 


Use of the * 
Knowledge 
Base 


■ Project 
Admihist ration 


"Amount of Teaming 3** 


1 2.5 . 3.2 ,/ 3.2- 


r 

• * 

Setting of Training: _ t 
Conference or Workshop * yes*** 
SaaUL Groups 9 I yes 


! • 

r 

yes yes yes 

1 t „ 

yes * j mixed yes 

mixed yes yes 

* J * . * *, 
[ no „ ft i no no 

* 'J 


One-on-dne with Trainer 
■ ■ 

Infomal "Get Togethers** 


* 

yes 
no < 


! • 

j Techniques or Materials: 

■ 

{ Group I^scus slops 

Lectures/Demrfnstrations ^ 

k Role t Playing, Simulations 

| Written Guidelines, 
' KandJJboks 


I ;. .* i 

yes 1 yes ■* , mixed yes 

yes no mixed ^ yes v , j 

> 1 " " * s i 

yes j yes no no ^ 
. yw ■ yes yes _ * yes 

i % * ' ■ 

. ■ • If 


. — 4 . 

Provider: 

* Project St^f f 'Member 
* i 
► Consultant 1 

Other Linker" 

• 4 


- 

yes 
yes* - 
yes 


1 

p , 

year " 
yes 

yes * 


yes \ 

mixed 

nixed 
« *• 


« 

yes 

■s no 



♦♦Scale: 5 * to a very great extend 



4 m to a great extent „ j 
3 ** to some extent 
? * to 4" little extent 
1 * not .at all 



***Coded as FOX 



lows sf- yc 



yes ■ this setting, technique or, provider was ased for this 

content area, * * * . 

no - this / setting , technique or provider was not used for_ 

this content area , • 
mixed ■ the respondents had> differing perceptions concerning 
this' aspect * > ' 

* . . • r . 



KIC 



76 



91 



1 



Table A-5 

SuEaaary of the Amount, Setting, Techniques 
and Provider of Training Received by the 
NEA Jfroject Lining Agents* 



Aspects of Training 



♦ Content Are* of Training-Information 
or Skills Related to; 



obi en 
Solving 
„ Process 



Interpersonal 
or Group 
Dynamics 



Use of the 
Knowledge 
Base 



Project" 
Administration 



• Amount of Training 




• 


• 


2.9 


1 

3.8. 'i 


0 

Setting of Training: 
• 


t 

t \ . 








— ^Vj 



^Conference or" Workshop 

' Saall Groups 
One-on-one with ^Trainer 
Inrforaal "Get Togethers* 



no*** 

yes 
no 

no' 



yes 
yes 
no 
no 




-4 



i 



| Technioues or Materials: 




j 


i 




i 


1 Group Discussions - 

} - ' 


i yes 




i no 


yes % 


S 

j 

j 


1 Lectures/De»onstrations 


1 

nixed •* 


no£* 


yes 


\ no 


i 


I Role Playing, Simulations 


, „ nixed 


, . ye s 


no 


1 no 


t 

i 


, • * * y 

; written G^delines, * 


* * 
yes 


i 

no 


aixed 


mixed 




Handbooks 


j 








f 
I 


i * * 

Provider: S ' ' K 
* 


■ „ r 






n 


ts 
> 


Pro3ect .Staff M^aber • m 


yes | 


yes 


yes 


yes • 




Consultant 


yes | 


• yes 


no 


- — "no 




Other Linker 
* i 

♦ 


• 

no | • 


no 


no* , 

• 


no 





w **^£ale« 5 » to a very great extent 
/ 4 « zo a great extent 
J*"— ^ «■ to soae extent 

2 » to a* little extent 
1 * not at all 



*** Q55^1 as Follows . y s es » this setting, technique or provider was used for this 
V * " : content area 

\\ •* no this setting, 'technique eg:, provider was not used for 

• , * xhteh conteftt area * # 4 

% 4 aixed - the .respondents had differing perceptions concerning 

" * -thi> aspect 



ERLC 



v 



/ 



j ^ Table A-6 . * 

SumtaxJ of the Amount* Setting , Techniques 
and Provider of Training Received by the 
Florida Project Linking Agents* 



Aspects of Training 



Content Area of Tramiftg-Infornation ' 
**or Skills Related to; 



Problem 
Solving 
Process 



Interpersonal 
or Group v 
Dynamics 



use of the 
Knowledge * 
Base 



Project 
Administration 



Amount of Training 



3**3* 



i 




3.1 \ 



Setting of Training ; 
Conference or workshop 
Snail Groups ; < 
One-on-one with Trainer 
Informal M Get Togethers" 

Techniques or Materials ; 

Group Discussions 

Le c tur e s/Deao nstrat ions 

Role Playing, Simulations 

Written Guidelines, 
Handbooks 



yes*** ' 


yes 


yes | 


mixed 


nixed 


no 


yes 


no 



yes 
no 
yes 
yes* 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 



* 



yps ' 
nixed 
ye£ 
yes 



f 

i ; 



^-aixed J 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


yes 




• 



* *■ 
Provider: 
1 


• 




Project Staff Meabef 


yes «4 


yes 


Consultant 


yes 

■ 


yes 


" Other Linker 


nixed 


nixed 




• 





yes 
aes 
nixed 



yes 
nixed 

t 

ttixed 



# 

ERJC 



♦♦ ScalV : 5 - to a very great 1 * extents ~ 

4! » to a great extent^ * " , 

t * N * 3 ■ to sonp exterit ■ * 

2 - to a little extent ' \ - • 

, 1 - not at all % . 1 

# »*» C6fled as Follows ; yes ■ this, setting , technique or provider was used for this 
, - t # content area 

^ t no « this -setting, technique or provider was not used for 
* m r- ■ this content area * * , , 

mixed - the respondents had differing perceptions concerning 
• - &is aspect ' - 



78 
< 1 



93 



Table 



Summary of the Amount/ Setting/ Teghniques 
and Provider of Training Received by^ the " s 
^Michigan Project Linking Agents* • ' 



f 


: 

- - * 




r • : - - * • Ti 

Content Area of Training-Information • 1 








or Skills Related to: 






■ « 

Aspects of Training' \ 


, Problem 


Interpersonal j Use of the 








Solving 


or Group ! Knowledge 


Project 






* Process ** 


Dynamics 3ase \ 


Administration 



Amount of Training 



3.7* 



3.2 



4.1 



k Setting of Training ; 
Conference or Workshop^ 
* Small Groups * 
One-on-one with Trainer * 



yes*** 

^es 

no 



yes 



Informal "Get Together s"^ * no 



'no 
no 



¥ yes 
coxed 

1 no * 

no / * 



fc yes* 
mixed 
no 

* no ' 



..Techniques or Materials' r J 

Group Discussions - j mixed 

Lec f tur crs/Deao ns t r a t £ o n s ye s 

-Hole Playing/ Simulations " yes 

Written Guidelines/ t > yes 
Handbooks 



mixed 
nixed 
mixed 
yes 



mixed 
mixed 
nixed 
yes 



no 
yes 
no 
* yes 



Providers \ 

Project staff Member 

• * 
Consultant 

Other Linker 



yes, 
"yes 



mixed 
yes , 
'mixed 

— a_ 



yes - 

mixfed 

mixed 



yes 
mixed' 



*Sc« 



5 * to a very great extent 

4 * to a great extent *< 

3 * to som& e>cteht * 

2 - to, a little extent 

, l v * J}Qt .at flll 



/• 



**« Coded as Follows , yes • t*u*s setting/ technique or provider was used for* this 
% content are^ 

* this setting/ technique or provider wag. not used for 
this content area x 
\ \ * mixed " the respondents had differing perceptions concerning 

* "this aspect, . - # 



ER?CV 



79 



/ 



94 






APPENDIX B 



Survey Items for Measuring: 




#s 

<#10 
#9 

"#14 -IT 



Assessment of'^own skills . ^ 

Linker role behavior, based on extent 
linker actually perfoms each role 

Linker efficacy 

ficle conflict 



#21, 22 & 124 Job satisfaction 



ERlC t 



4L • 



4 



95 
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6. There are a vanety of potential skills required for an effective Jmker/facilitator 
opinion, what are your own strengths and weaknesses in the following skill areas? 




In your 



Skill Areas 



Very Weak 



Adequate 



Very Strong 



b. 



Your Own 
Behavior 



Interper- 
sonal . 
Behavior 



Small 
Group 
Skills . 



Change 
Skills 



Content 
Skills 



e» 



f. 

h. 

\. 
J. 



k. ! 



I. 

m. 
n. 
o. 
0. 



9 

ERIC 



•\ 

High tolerance for ambiguity 
Openness 

Ability to Live a low profile: 
little need-t^ be visible 

Aotlity tQ organize myself 
and others 

Ability to write at appro- 
priate level (memos. Jeners, f 
meeting notes, formal £ocu| 
ments) 

Listening and understanding 

Counseling 

Oral communication 

Irvterviewing 

Influencing through sup- * 
portive enforcement 

nfluencing through con- 
frontative and advocative 
method* 

Goat setting 

Group warn building * 

Grov& oroblem solving 

Conflict! rfcsolutron 

r 

Process help tog 

gaining acceptance at all 
levels of the system 

Effective use of formal and 
informal power structure 

Skills in problem identifica- 
tion 

Skills in solution selection 

Facilitating implementation 

Evaluation/follow up 

Skills in content areas 
(reading, etc*} 

Skills in curriculum de- 
v velopment 



0 -> 



(Circle one number on each line.) 



2 
2 



3 



6 
6 

6. 



\ 2 * 


3 


4 


5 ' 

* 


6 












2 


"3 


4 


5" 


6- 


*r 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


* 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 












2 




4 


. 5 


^6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 

6 


2" 


3 


4 


5^ 


"6 


v 2 

2 


3 


4 


5 J 


o 
6 


2 


3 


4 




6 


2 


3* 


4 




6 


.2 


• 3 


'4 


/ • 5 


6 


- 2 


3 


4 


4 

- *5 


6 


» 2 , 


3 


4 


. '5 


6 


. 2 


2 


4 


5 - *• 




2 


3 - 


4 


\ '5 * 


6 


2 


3* 


•'4 


5 


" 6 


* 




* 






2 


\ 3 ' 


4 


• 5 
1 


6- 


2 


' 3 ' 


,4 


5" 


6 



7 

»7 
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10. There are many different perceptions or wnat unking agents, facilitators should do. , 

• \* * 

1. Lrt your opinion, xd tfhat extent do (a) RDU central protect staff, (b) staff at the local 
Sites with whom you are working, and (c) you yourself expect that you should be £er 
forming the following roles as a linking agent? 

2. - To what extenttfoyou actually perform these roles? 

Pfease insert the appropriate response'cqde in each box. 

5 - to a very great extent 
4 * to a great extent „ 
3 * to some extent 
a " 2 - to a littfe extent 

1 = not at all 



r 



1. Extent of Expectations 



2. Extent you 

Potential Linking Agent Roles ! (a) RDU Central lb) Local Site , , * v f^n Hota' 

m • Project Staff , Staff , * c ' Y0Urseu 



- an observer/historian 



- an evaluator 



- an expert'm assessing the * j 
match between innovations i 
and problems 



- a resource ( person 



-* a process trainer 



— a program rfnplementor 



Qldfcr 

i 



- a counselor qr hand'hQldf r 

- a fc basic skills, career ed. or 
tns£rvice specialist 

- a conflict resolver 

- a co6rdinator 

- other. ' 



i 1 



^ i 



ii 



•'n 



□ 
or 



□ ■ - • O 



t » 



E i 

I 

I | 
I 

? — i 
■ 

; 1 

1 I 

* 

□ 



82 



97 • ' 



J* 



^ 9, To what extent were you important 

to the accomplishments achieved during 
eadf of theiollowing activities? , 




jr. 






1 


• 




• 

a. problem identification * 


0 




0 


o 
& 


• 1 








s 




3 


2 


1 


0 


? 


* 

c planning for implementation 




!• 4 


3 , 


' 2 


1 


■0 




d. implementation 




jf'4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


* ? 



'"'"ft.- \ 
instructions: Please rate your job as a RDU linker/facihtrar by circling the appropriate response *or 
each of the foilqwing questions; 



< 



a » 



14. To wnat extent do people around you 
have different ooinions about what ' 

^you snoutd be doing? 

15. Tcfwhat extent do people around you 
have different opinions about how you 
should be doing your job? 

1 6. T.o uo?at extent are you cte?c about 
vvhiTpocple expect you to do on your 
;co? * 

?7. To what e&ent are /ou expecxed to do 
mrr* ^an you are able or have time to do? 
1 *> 

18. To what^uienfao people make demands 
of you that are outs d^your job description? 

19. « To wnat extent *s progress at tne stte 

level-dip endent upon your own efforts? 

20. To what extent are rewards like pay \n> 
creases, bonuses and promotions based 

• on how well you do your work? 

* 21. To what extent does 'doing your job well 
give you a feeling of personal satisfaction? 

22. To wpat extent do you have to go through 
"red tape" to gfft things done? 

23. To what extent is eacn of the following 
statements about your job as a linker/ 
facilitator true? 

a. I can learn new thirtgs, new skills. 

b. H has good chances for getting ah$ad. 

c. It uses my skills^and abilities *■ lets me^ 
do the things I can do best 

r 

24. On the whole, to what extent are you 
satisfied with your present ;ob? 



; * 

verfc 

fi r "t 

ixxttrf, 


7o a 
•xtent 


7o some To a 
extent * finit 
• exttnt 


Not at 






i 

1 " r ' 


\ 

\ 
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